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INDIAN POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


(Speech at the Luncheon given by the Empire Parliamentary Association 
(United Kingdom Branch) to the Indian Delegates, in the House of Commons, 
Harcourt Room, on 24th April, 1917). 

My Lord Chancellor, My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with no small feelings of gratitude and pleasure that I rise to offer to the 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Chamberlain and to you, my Lords and gentlemen, on behalf 
of India and on behalf of the Rxiling Princes, and on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
our respectful and grateful thanks for the extremely kind and generous terms in which 
reference ha*! been made to us here to-day, and for the kindly welcome and reception 
with which you have honoured us. We particularly appreciate the signal honour 
which you have done us by going out of your way and establishing a new departure 
by giving us, a non-Patliamentary people, this very kind and hospitable entertainment. 
It will be greatly appreciated in Inoia, and believe me will evoke the warmest response 
in all parts of my country. They will specially appreciate the courtesy you have done 
us, as conung from an Association like yours, so closely related to that great insdtution 
of this realm, known throughout the world as the “ Mother of Parliaments ” — an 
institution which it is the aim and ambition of all countries, old or new, to adopt, 
with such modifications as may be necessary to suit their own conditions. 

Let me say at the outset that the fact that India has, for the first time, been invited 
to send her represenutives to the Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference 
has caused widespread gradfication as a just but, may I be permitted to add, somewhat 
overdue rccognidon of her unflinching loyalty and devotion to her Emperor, of her 
position within Ae Empire, and of the services which, as in the past, it has been both her 
pride and her privilege to have rendered to her Sovereign and the Empire in the greatest 
crisis which we have had to face. I have not come to England to urge the claims 
of India. It has been my honour to be selected amongst the representatives from 
India to give our local experience or views that may help the Empire to bring the 
war to a successful and glorious conclusion. I beg you to believe that the first con- 
sideration at the present moment in India of all concerned is to devote all their energies 
and ail their resources to the war. 

But as so much is written and said about the aims and aspirations of India, perhaps 
you would to-day desire me to tell you something about them. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind you that some two-thirds of the area of 
out country is British India prop er, and one-t^rd represents the temtones of thnse 
independent Kuiing Princes o t India which e niov anclel o rv in the protettion of His 
ipn penai Maiesu' tnc isjng - bmperor. and which are proud to have come into the 
British Empire thr ouch ~trmties o f petpemal fri e ndship and alliance with the Briti s h 
Government or otha simitar en^gemea ts. 

Inddcntaliy, 1 may mention here that next year it will be exactly one hundred 
years since my own State and my ancestors entered into political relations with the 
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British Government by concluding such a treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance, 
and if, by the grace of God, the war has by that time been brought to a successful 
conclusion, we hope fittingly to celebrate the event. 

To revert, however, to India and her hopes in regard to the future, I think I 
can sum them up in a few sentences, and here when I speak of India I refer both to 
British India and to the Indian States. 

Our first and foremost consideration and constant care is at all times to render 
what little sendee we can to our Emperor and the Empire, for I hope it is ha^y necessary 
for me to assure you that we arc all deeply imbued with feelings of prof^ro venera^n 
and devoted attachment to out gracious Sovereign and his Throne. It is equally 
unnecessary for me to assure you that the welfare of the Empire, for loyal and patriotic 
reasons if also for motives of enlightened self interest, is a matter of abiding interc^ 
and concern to us. U 3 

Subject alwa3ts to these two essential qualifications and considerations which are 
ever uppermost in the mind of every thinting ..nd loyal Indian (and they irrefutably 
form by far an overwhelming majority of our population), out aspiration is also to 
see our country under the guidance of Britain — and, as Mr. Qiambcrlain said, with 
the help of Great Britain — making material advance on constitutional lines in regard 
to matte rs political and j::<:Q nomi^ . and uinmatclv~tp~att.'uo.. under the standard of 
our Kin^ tmperor, that freedom and autonomy wKiclryDlTin this country secured 
long ago for yourselves, and which our more fortunate sister Dominions have also 
enjo5'ed for some time past. 

On our loyalty to the Sovereign and of our genuine desire to contribute our utmost 
towards the well-being of the Empire, it is not for me to dwell on this occasion. I 
must leave that to you and to the future verdict of history, but I would venture. withy 
niodesty to c.xprcss the hope that India and the Indians will not be found fcT have 
' lagg^ behind in their efforts in the cause of the Empire. 

As to our future aspirations, there are various matters of importance to us, such 
as a s ound system of education , and i ndustrial a n d economical development — sdll 
practically in its ixffantty in India — on which mucfTcould be said, but^ith the%hort 
dme at out disposal I will confine myself to the political aspect, which it appears desirable 
in the interests of the Empire as a whole should be brought forward clearly and 
prominently. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, is it any matter for surprise that India should be aiming 
at her political regeneration ? You have given education on Western lines to Indians 
and after centuries of close and intimate connections with Great Britain — the land of 
liberal traditions and popular institutioiw — we Indians would be foolish if we did 
not see much that was good in your political life in this country. And wc would be 
still mote foolish if, after grasping the good points of your national life, wc did not 
desire to have grafted or assimilated ail mat was good in your institutions and system, 
wherever and whenever our conditions permitted it. 


Regarding India’s desire for ultimate self-government and autonomy within 
the British Empire, I am prepared to admit that it presents a difficult problem. But 
is the difficulty such as to be insoluble by British statesmanship and British good will 
and sympathy, or arc the existing conditions in India so hopelessly irreconcilable with 
..Indian aspirations as to render the question merely academic, not worth serious thought, -j 
Obut fit to be rel.egatcd into the background, only to be brought out in a Him anH distant 
future ? Certainty there is diversity of race. But docs not even the United Kingdom 
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consist of three digerent races r And is not Canada inhabited by, at least, ss great 
a diversity of races and nationalities r And vhat about South A&ica ? And vhen 
talking of difterent races and customs as cnisdne in India, vre must bear in mind t^t 
India is not a country but reallv a vast continent ; it is not a State but an Kinirc vithin 
thc^Empirc. ’ ' 

Then, unfortunately, ve have unrest and sedition in Indh . though people at a 
distance not fully acquainted with facts are apt^in this connection to get a somewhat 
erroneous impression. I know that it is not necessary for me to point out ^t so fir 
as sedidon is concerned it is conSned to an catremdy small percentage of the vast 
^population of India — to the extremists and to the The nulhons of Ac 

Inman peoples arc loyal to Ae core . The unrest that exists is of two kinds, dut which 
i?)thc scdidonists attempt to sprStd, happily wiA small response, has to be faced and 
tMs being faced and suitably tackled by Ac auAoridcs. And it is our earnest hope in 
InAa that we may gradually be in a favourable posidon to era Acatc it. It is a_cznccroas 
growth not peculiar only to my country. The oAcr kind of unrest is what, if I mistake 
^ not, was so aptly described by a Bridsh statesman a few years ago as lecidmate unr ^ 
It originates from i moade nce at Ac rate, and Ac nature, of Ac polidcii progress made 
in InAia. It is m Ac minds of people who, rightly or wrongly, hold Aese opinions 
btJt who certainly are as loyal as you and I arc. I decline to believe that BnAh states- 
manship will not rise equal to the occasion. For it depends on Ac various complex 
and important InAan problems being hanAcd wiA sympaAy, wiA imaginadon and 
wiA a generous and broadminded perspicacity and boldness by the responsible.^f^sKrs 
of the Crown, wheAer or not such unrest wiil Ac out or continue. And it is 
Ac considered opimon of many who haam given Ac subject a Aought, that it me 
people of India were given a greater voice and power m direcdoas m which Aey kire 
shown their fitness, we should hear muA less of unrest, agitadon and irresponsible 
criticism. Certain it is that despondency and despenidon woAd give way to padence 
and fordtude, for InAa has confidence in Ac word and good faiA of Great Eritam. 
The cnenaics of order and good goa-emment woAd Acn be wiAout Ac lever witn 
which they at present attempt to svvcU their ranks and to spread scAdon. 

Yoti have doubtless heard of Ac “ UnAanging East ” whiA 
”... bowed low'bcncaA Ac blast. 

In padent deep Asdain, 

She let Ac legions Aundcr past. 

And plunged in thought again.” 

But I mn assvuv jaan Aat InAa at least has been, and is, Aanging very rapidly 
and l>cyond cv>ncendon, and Aat under Ac mvigoradng mfiuence of Great Bntam 
she is making tnuy renuukable and graA'ymg sAdes. " 

No teasonaWc-minded person will contend Aat India is ripe at Ae present day 
for self-government in the full sense of Ac term, but Acre are many who think Aat 
there is yet room for further political rAomis and ad\-ancc. On Ac part ot Adians 
wc uey<l patience, a due sense of responsibilin-, and, aboa'e all, concentradon on that 
which Is attainable. To you we Iook for sainpaAv and help, readiness to recognirc 
the changes whicli ate raking place in India and to help Indians to achieve that ArAcr 
ptv'gtess and In due time to rv.ili?e her chcrishA aspiradons. We are conedsmt Aat 
these questions will be cv'ns.idercd in time and in suA a manner as to permit of some- 
thing being done at Ac conclusion of Ac war — not as Ac price of Ac loyalty of India, 
for no one knows better than she Aat lojulty has no price and Aat her adherence to 
Chvat Britain and the Empire is not due to any uaworAy modves, but became she 
feels that she can only tealiae her object anthin Ac great ^dAh Empire and wiA Ac 
sympathetic aid and assistance of Ac Bridsh pcopi^ 


There may be diflfcrenccs as to the nature of India’s demands, but there can be 
no difference as to their being perfectly reasonable and legitimate ; and here I should 
like with yoiu permission to read an extract from a speech made at Manchester only 
yesterday by my distinguished colleague Sir James Meston, who holds the high position 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. Speaking of the demands and 
yearnings of India, he said ; — 

“ Its ideals at least are not unworthy. They are precisely the ideals which you 
yourselves have followed through the centuries and which you are now securing. 

" If wisely guided, this spirit will vivify India’s pride in our Empire, her 
affection for England and that firm and unbargaining loyalty, which ... is 
the proudest tradition of all that is best in India.” 

Perhaps I might mention here in case it be thought by anybody that the States 
will be alarmed at and resent political advance made in British India that we of the 
Indian States — and I speak for the Ruling Prihees no less than out subjects — would 
rejoice at such progress, for after our concern for the Empire our greatest anxiety is 
to see our country progressing and prospering and our fellow-countrymen in India 
receiving what is their due. To show you that I ain not speaking in an irresponsible 
manner, I would point out that at least 10 per cent., so far as I remember, of the 
important States already have representative government. Every year some States 
are being given representative government on generous and constitutional lines, and 
this shows that though we are autocrats we attempt not only to march with the times, . 
but also to do our duty towards out States and people. 

And what can I say to-day in regard to that one-third of India in area and some 
one-fourth of its entire population consisting of the Indian States, the more important 
of which are under the direct govermnent of the Ruling Princes and the other States 
under that of the Ruling Chiefs. Though not technically forming part of British 
India, we arc proud of our unique position within the British Empire, having come 
under the suzerainty of the King-Emperor and in political relations with the British 
Government by the treaties and engagements to which I have already briefly alluded 
and I venture to assert that we yield to no one, not only in British India, but in the 
whole world, in our loyalty and attachment to the King-Emperor. And as allies and 
friends ho one has more at heart the best interests of the British Government. 

Situated as we are we have naturally resented any undue interference in our internal 
affairs — and here we must gratefully acknowledge the sympathetic attitude of successive 
Viceroys of India as well as of the Government of India and, as I hope I may say to 
his face, that of the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for Indk. Although each State 
has preferred to be left free to manage its own internal affairs on the lines best suited 
to local drcumstances, local peculiarities, and local traditions and sentiment, and 
thought different ideals and different standards of administrative efficiency exist, there 
is no ^versity of views and thoughts in matters of Imperial concern. Again, I prefer 
not to deal with such services as we may have been able to render during the present 
crisis. But as regards our past services, it must be known to you that in the Mutiny 
the States all fought on the side of and stood steadily for the British Government, just 
as a matter of fact did the greater number of the people of British India and some 
regiments of the Indian Army, even thought it was called the Indian Mutiny and the 
Mutiny of the Indian Army. But as regards our utility in the Empire, it will stiffice 
for me to give you the following short extract from the famous dispatch of 1860 
from Lord Canning : — 

'* "Ihe safety of our Rule is increased, not diminished, by the maintenance 
Native Chiefs well affected to us, ... In the Mutiny these patches of 



Native Government served as breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise 
have swept over us in one great wave, and in quiet times they have their uses. . . 

“ And should the day come when India shall be threatened by an external 
enemy, or when the interests of England elsewhere may require that her Eastern 
Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk, one of our best mainstays will be 
found in these Native States. It was lot>g ago said by Sir John Malcolm that 
if yre could keep up a number of Native States as royal instruments, we should 
exist in India as long as our naval superiority in Europe was maintained.” 

As to the future,^ we have not got many ambitions. Assured of our possessions 
and of our position, rights and privileges by the gracious pledges given in the historic 
proclamation of Queen Victoria of 1858, pledges which have been equally graciously 
re-asserted by both his late Majesty and our present beloved Sovereign, we only ask 
for the privilege of being allowed further opportunities of serving our King-Emperor 
and the Empire, and for the continuance of the good will and sympathy of the great 
British nation in our endeavours to work out out own salvation in the best interests of 
the Empire, our States and our subjects. 

As Rulers governing such a vast area in India we, however, feel that if we are 
to keep abreast of the times, and of the conditions prevailing- and likely to prevail 
in British India, and that if we are fuUy to secure and to retain our proper place in the 
constitution of the Empire, there must be developments. We feel that we must 
have a regularly assigned and more definite plaice in the constitution of the Empire 
by the institution, at an early date, of a Council or Assembly of Princes formed on 
proper lines, where important questions concerning ourselves, our States, and our 
^people on the one hand, and the British Government on the other, can be discussed 
! settled just as Legislative Councils exist in British India. I should perhaps make 
-r that we have no desire whatever to encroach upon the affairs of British India, 
•ore than we should relish any outside interference with our own internal affairs, 
e ideas, which have been maturing for some years, were definitely and officially 
■ught forward by a large and representative number of Ruling Princes at a meeting 
.onvcned by Lord Chelmsford at Delhi in October last, and the Viceroy’s speech 
and the attitude of the Government of India lead U 5 to hope that the questionis receiving 
sympathetic consideration. 




Insistent Claims for Reform in India 


(Speech at the banquet in London to Lord Sinha, Undei>Secrctaiy of State 
for India, on the 7th March, 1919). 

Your Highkess, Mv Lords and GENTi£.vtEN, 

I consider it a privilege to preside here in response to the irndtation of the Com- 
mittee, and to propose die toast of the Right Konourable Baron Sinha of Raipur. 
I have the createst pleasure in tiuis associating myself wholeheartedly with his other 
friends — and their name is legion — to oSer out warmest congratulations upon die 
honour which His Imperial ^^a]esty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased 
to bestow upon Lord Sinha by his call to the Priiy Council, his elevation to the peerage, 
and his appointment as Parliamentary Under-Sccretarj* of State tor India, 

Another object of this funedon is to enable his Mlow-countrymcn to give expression 
to their grateful appteciadon of the true statesmanship and the rare stroke of imagination 
which p'rompted die Secretary of State to suggest, and the Prime Minister to" accept, 
the appointment. India welcomes this step as dearly emphasiring the determination 
of His^faiesty's Government to carq- through, wi&out unnecessary delay, a substantial 
measure of constitutional reform. \X‘e perceive in this appointment a striking teassertion 
of tiie purpose of the Btidsh Government to continue, and extend, in spirit and in 
letter, die fulfilment of the solemn pledges given in the Charter Act of 1 S 33 , and renewed 
in what all Indians treasure as their Magru Charta — Queen X'ictQtu's tmadous Pro- 
clamation of IS 5 S, that race or creed are no disqualiScidon for admission to offices 
under the British Qown. Further, we rejoice to see in this selccrioa yet another pmctical 
illustradon of the welcome chanw in die angle of n'sion regarding Indian aSiirs, and 
of the better understanding and increased mutual confidence and respect between 
Enclishmcn and Indians, mduced by a doser assodadon and prolonged comradeshio 
in arms in every theatre of the War. Tcus longed-for coasummadon has bcKi rendered 
further pracdcable by the complete arictory of the forces of our King-Emperor and Hs 
Allies — to which, we are proud to foci, has contributed her foil share — and the 
u!dm.itc x-indicadon of jusdee, right, and Uberty, over might and brute force. 

My friendship ii-ith Lord Sinha, dadng back many \-ears, has been stronsrlr cemented 
by our dosc content as colleagues at the Paris Conference, and previously at the Erst 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference. I can. therefore, steak with indmat’e knowledge 
of the guest of the evening. I do not procese to give a ccteilcd catalogue of his manv 
'-rfts and virtues, for to do so in his presence would put a steain upon one of the mo« 
-wlcuous of his gifts — his unassuming, yet dignined, modcstv. 

■rd Sinlia combines a profound patriodsm for his modier country with the utmost 
.» to the Bridsh Crown, and a grateful appreciaden of all that India’s connecdoa 
Grot Britain bns meant for his nadvc land. His high sense of nuHic duty, his 
val insight, and his strength of character, have been cemonstmted in manv* ways 
»’d not least by his never foviag attempted to court cheap popularin: bv blaying 
iO the galicrv. He has always unhcsitedngly spoken and acted acccniiag to the mcate 
of his conscience in support of what appeared to him to be the best for India, as also 
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for the British Empire. Law, order, and good government have been as dear to 
fiim as the continued political advancement of his countrymen. 

These characteristics have distinguished Lord Sinha, alike in exerting, in his private 
capacity as an Indian gcntlenun, that personal influence for the common good which 
his honourable record and untarnished reputation have won for him ; in presiding 
over a session of the Indian National Congress ; or in occupying the chair of hlacaulay, 
and Maine. From that farsighted Viceroy, Lord Minto, downwards, it was universally 
admitted that he maintained the highest traditions of the Law Membership. And 
the same qualities have been shown on the three consecutive occasions of his repre- 
sentation of British India at the counsels of the Empire. His sterling worth has won 
for him both East and West of the Suez Canal the respect of Englishmen and Indians 
alike. Lord Sinha holds the wonderful record of being the first Indian appointed 
Standing Counsel, .and afterwards Advocate-General, in Bengal ; the first Indian to 
be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council ; the first Indian to be made King’s 
Counsel ; the first Indian statesman to be a Privy Councillor and to be a member of 
His Majesty’s Government and, of course, the first Indian peer. His country is justly 
proud of this great Indian who has led the way in so many spheres with such con- 
spicuous merit and success. 

It is, therefore, not too much to say that if there was one Indian whose appoint- 
ment as Under-Secretary was certain to evoke widespread approbation it was Lord 
Sinha. The cordial reception which, with the innate sense of justice and fair play 
characteristic of the British people, has been extended to Lord Sinha's appointment 
with virtual unanimity by the responsible press and informed public opinion of this 
country have been noted with lively gratification in India. 

But there have been a few — we are glad to feel, only a very few — exceptions 
which have been wounding to the self-respect of Indians, and which have shown how 
acute a form political and party dificrences and racial prejudices can take. In the short 
time at our disposal it is possible to deal only with a few of the insinuations and mis- 
representations of those who, posing as experts on India, have been assiduously 
carrying on an anti-reform — I do not hesitate to say an anti-Indian — campaign. 

It is an open secret — and I hear that that popular Governor, Lord Willingdon, 
told the story in a sympathetic speech at the dinner recently given in his honour — 
that for some years the highest authorities in India had been urging upon His Majesty’s 
Government the pressing necessity for a declaration of British policy in relation to 
Indian aspirations. I think I can add without impropriety that it subsequently fell 
to the lot of those of us who had the honour of representing India here two years ago 
further to press this consideration. This view was accepted by that high-minded 
statesman, Mr, Austen Chamberlain. His successor, within a few weeks of receiving 
the seals of office, made the most welcome and historic announcement of the 20th 
August, 1917, with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government and the concurrence 
of the Government of India. Two months later, in the Upper House, Lord Curzon 
showed the necessity for this action in the following eloquent terms : — 

“ You cannot unchain the forces which are now loosened and at work in 
every part of the world without having a repercussion which extends over every 
hemisphere and every ocean ; and, bcBcvc me, the events happening in Russia, 
in Ireland, in almost evciy country in Europe, the speeches being made about 
little nations and the spitit of nationality, have their echo in India itself. If the 
noble Viscount (Lord Midlcton) had been at the India Office in the past summer 
be would have been the first to bring to us those, serious representations con- 
tinually coming &om the Government of India and its head, and to have called 



upon us to take action and make some pronouncement. That is exactly what 
happened, and this statement of policy, not at all challenging, couched, I think, 
in most moderate and certainly in w^-thought-out terms, was the subject of 
repeated discussion at the Cabinet." 

The Declaration and the official visit to India of Mr. Montagu, at the express 
invitation of the Viceroy, were productive of immense good — a view which is widely 
shared by both the Princes and people of India. 

We knew some of our old Anglo-Indian friends too well to expect them to be 
in real sympathy with such a Declaration. And no reasonable person will for a moment 
cavil at honest differences of opinion. But what do we find ? On the 30th of October, 

1917 — several days before Mr. Montagu had reached India on the mission with which 
His Majesty’s Government had specially entrusted him — the Indo-British Association 
held its inaugural meeting in London. The minutes of its proceedings were published 
under the surprising title of " The Interests of India.’’ Perhaps it was chosen 
because one of the professed objects of the Association is, we ate told, “ to 
promote and foster the unity ana advancement of the Indian peoples,” The 
methods, arguments, and manifold activities of the Association have, however, singularly 
disguised this avowed aim ; and all that we can say is — save us from such friends. 

The Association does not expressly oppose the Declaration. But its real hostility 
to the policy of His Majesty’s Government is revealed in almost every phase of its 
activity. From the first it has been developing a ceaseless pamphleteering and press 
propaganda. The booklets and leaflets it issues so freely are intended to alarm the 
ordinary man as to the condition of India, to belittle in every possible way the educated 
classes of that country — and indeed eveiymne who has the temerity to disagree with 
its views — and to appeal to the personal and class interests, at one time of tlie working 
man, at another — ana more frequently — of business firms participating in Indian trade. 

Such firms were asked by circular, intended to be private, but which found a publicity 
unwelcome to the authors, for subscriptions to the Association of any sums from 
£1,000 downwards. The suggestion was made in this begging letter that sudi sub- 
ventions should be regarded as " an insurance premium for business interests in India.” 

Now, we believe in an industrial as well as a political future for our country, but we 
have yet to learn that the Indian Eihpire exists for exploitation by any particular com- 
mercial interests. As my right honourable friend, Mr. Chamberlain, publicly said 
when Secretary of State, India refuses to be regarded any longer in the economic sphere 
as a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. But industrial development means 
increased purchasing power, and British trade stands to gain and not to lose thereby. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, unless I have been greatly misinformed, I think that UoJ” 
the word “ reaction ” has not been entirely unknown in connection with your domestic 
policy. And one section of your extremists in this country — for India has no monopoly 
of this class of people — is sounding shrill notes of alarm about India. Without going 
back to earlier occasions, we recollect that similar cries were raised some twelve years 
o, when the Morley-Minto Reforms were under consideration ; but with this dif- 
ncc, that as there is now an Indo-British Association, the anti-reform agitation 
ore noisy and persistent. Uneasily conscious that they arc fighting a bad case, 

, Association — and in my remarks to-night I include generally the writers and 
■ers who have been co-operating in the campaign — ^freely resort to vituperation 
d personal abuse. Indians — including the dangerous and scheming Bcnpdi peer 
n my right! — have been indiscriminately branded as agitators, and India represented 
seething with sedition and crime. 

The poUcics of four consecutive Secretaries of State — Lord Moricy, Lord Crewe, 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Montagu — and of three consecutive Viceroys — 
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Lords Minto, Hatdinge, and Chelmsford — have been criddsed in the most unjust 
terms. In feet,' the “ non-contents ” would have you believe that they ate right and 
that the Prime Minister, His Majesty's Government, the Secretary of State, the 'Viceroy, 
and the Government of India arc all wrong. We arc even asked to believe that Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford arc out to weaken British authority in India, and that 
they arc courting a grave political disaster. The burden of their jeremiad comes to 
this : Carry the reforms through, aim at responsible government in India, and you 
strike a blow at the rule of the KJng-Emperor in India, But they have deliberately 
suppressed the fact that the Indian leaders fully recognize and have repeatedly stated 
tliat thdr ideal of self-government can only be realized by India remaining an integral 
part of the British Empire. This recognition is prompted, not only by that deep 
and universal loyalty of the Indian people to their beloved Sovereign which their religion 
and traditions enjoin, but also by what has been termed “ reasoned attachment.” 

The mendacity and unfairness of such a campaign is nowhere more conspicuous 
— and that is saying a great deal — than in a pamphlet of the Association, under the 
title of “ Danger in India : Sedition and Murder,” an annotated epitome of the findings 
of the Rowlatt Committee. You can imagine how eagerly anti-reform capital is made 
therein of these findings. Lamentable and serious as are the outrages dealt with in 
the Report, they relate to the nefarious activities of an infinitely small number out 
of a loyal Indian population of 315,000,000, constituting one-fifth of the inhabitants 
of the globe. The Tmts of India, an English-owned and edited journal, which merits 
as fully to-day, as when uttered, Lord.Curzon’s description as the greatest newspaper 
in Asia — in an article headed "The Danger in England” — has characterized the 
comments of the pamphlet as “ conspicuous for their deliberate admixture of lies and 
bad logic.” After giving chapter and verse in support of this statement, the Times of 
India concludes : — 

" We confess to a feeling of shame when we find Englishmen banding 
together, as they are doing in London, to oppose the Reform scheme by every 
method, fair or foul, that they can think of. It is the final stage surely on the 
slippery path of dishonest politics when the Indo-British Association joins hands 
with the Extremists not only in opposing the Reform scheme, but in an attack 
on the Moderate Party." 

it has even been stated that Lord Sinha’s peerage and appointment will be resented 
by the Indian Army, Now, I claim some acquaintance with that Army. I have, 
in participation with it, had the honour of fighting under the British flag in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, my first campaign dating back nineteen years. My own subjects freely 
enlist in the Indian Army. I have no hesitation in contradicting this absurd allegation, 
and I only wish our critics had been present in Paris the other day when, on our visiting 
together a club for Indian troops, three very lusty cheers were given in honour of 
Lord Sinha. 

It cannot too often be emphasized that India, especially in the last decade or so, 
has been progressing at such a rapid rate that the people who left the country even 
five years ago are not entitled to speak as everts. And it is all very well to refer to 
isolated incidents and opinions of individuals — usually anonymous — claiming to 
represent this or the other class in India. What India asks is that her affairs should 
be judged as a whole and fay the public declarations of her responsible leaders. 

We also take our stand upon the far-sighted declarations and policies of a suc- 
cession of English statesmen who have been associated with the Indian administration. 
The Indians arc nothing if they arc not loyal to their ftiends, and gratefully responsive 
to fairness, sympathy, and understanding. And let me say frankly that Indians, Princes 
and people, indignantly resent the abuse to which Lord Hardingc, Mr. Montagu, and 
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Lord Chelmsford have been subjected. We in India often wonder whether it is realized 
fully in this country how' inestimable was the value of Lord Hardinge’s services during 
his Viccroplty. At the luncheon given to the Indian representatives last year, Lora 
Sinha righdy interpreted the generm feeling in India when he assured Mr. Montagu 
of India’s trust in him and of the warmest gratitude and approbation of her people 
for his courage, devotion, and statesmanship. May I take this opportunity of assuring 
Mr. Montagu of the high regard and friendship of the Princes of India and of the 
warmth of their feelings towards Iiim ? WTien the heat and strife of political con- 
troversy have passed, the names of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will go down 
to posterity as of two great Englislimen who helped in the upbuilding of a stronger 
imperial fabric in tlie post-war reconstruction. 

Finally, I must deal with an issue on which I claim a first-hand knowledge, at 
least not inferior to that of the Indo-Bridsh Association or even of vehement leadcr- 
•writers in organs echoing its views. The impression has been very freely conveyed 
that the Princes of India are hostile not only to Lord Sinha’s appointment, but also to 
the reforms under contemplation. As one who has the honour to represent in England, 
for the second time, the Princes of India, I feel it my bounden duty to give to this gross 
misrepresentation the most authoritative and emphatic denial. 

May I preface what I have to say with a word of explanation ? As is well known, 
the Indian Princes belong to no political parties, whether here or in India. Their 
territories, representing an area of about one-third of the vast Indian Empire, arc 
outside the limits of Bntish India proper, and British jurisdiction is inapplicable therein. 
The interests of the Princes and their subjects — ^who constitute more than one-fifth 
of the entire Indian population — arc thus already safegtiardcd in many ways by treaties 
of friendship and alliance concluded, almost invariably at least a century ago, and 
sometimes longer, between the Rulers and the East India Company. When the adminis- 
tration of British India was transferred to ^e Crown mote than sbety years ago, these 
treaties wmc accepted as permanently binding both by Queen Victoria and the British 
Parliament. Such assurances liavc been graciously reiterated by each successive British 
Sovereign, in regard to the pledges and rights secured by the Princes through such 
treaties. 

It follows that in matters relating to administrative reform in British India, the 
Ruling Princes are, in the direct sense, disinterested parties, actuated by no selfish 
considerations or personal motives, and that they have no axe to grind. I hope that 
their loyal and deep devotion to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the Empire 
need no words from me. Their only concern is to see such measures adopted as will 
further popularize, strengthen, and preserve the ties that bind England and India 
together. They have amply demonstrated time and again that in any matter endangering 
the Empire they can always be relied upon unhesitatingly to fight for the British Throne, 
and to range themselves in a solid phalanx on the side of constituted authority. Nothing 
is more true tlian what has been repeatedly stated by the high officers of the Crown 
and the Princes themselves that there is a very great and real identity of interests between 
the British Government and the Princes. 

Is it conceivable, therefore, that the Princes would be in svmpathy with, much 
less advocate, any measure of a revolutionary nature, or prcju(iiciri to the stability 
of the King-Emperor’s rule in India ? 

Nearly two years ago, speaking publicly in London for the Princes, I stated 
the Rulers of the Indian States, far tom being alarmed at or resenting any political 
advance in British India, would rejoice at such progress. Nevertheless, persistent 
allegations to the contrary have continued to be made by Lord Sydenham and othm. 

It has even been stated in a recent book, described in Mr. Garvin’s paper, by one speaking 



with authoritative knowledge of India, as " a harmful and spiteful contribution to the 
study of Indian reform,” that some of us — ^and the reference to myself is obvious — 
do not represent the views of our brother Princes ; whilst in another page it is definitely 
asserted that the Maharajah of Patiala and myself were merely re-echoing the “ gentle 
words ” of Lord Sinha 1 

I propose, therefore, to show categorically and conclusively the clear and un- 
naistakable views held by the Princes of India generally in this connection. This is 
what the late Nkam of Hyderabad, the most senior of the Ruling Princes of India, 
wrote officially in 1909 to Lord Minto regarding the Morley-Minto Reforms and Lord 
Sinha’s appointment as the first Indian Member of Council : — 

” Your Excellency will quite understand how gratified 

I was to learn of the wise, generous, and liberal policy pursued by Your Excellency 
and the Secretary of State for India in giving effect to the principles announced 

in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 by appointing an Indian as a 

member of your Executive Council and two Indians as members of the Council 
of the Secretary of State. This liberal policy, as also the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils, wiU, I earnestly trust, serve to allay the present unrest and 
to remove altogether the seditious movement which is happily confined to a very 
small minority.” 

Without any disrespect, it can be said that His bte Highness belonged to the old school, 
so that his observations are all the more significant. 

The following is to be found in the Princes' speech in reply to the Viceroy's 
address at the Conference of Ruling Princes, held in Delhi in November 1917, which 
I was charged by a large and representative gathering of Princes to read : — 

" In your speech Your Excellency has referred to the recent pronouncement 
made by the Secretary of State. The loyal attachment of the Ruling Princes to 
the King-Emperor is proverbial, and we consequently rejoice at the further accession 
of strength that this pronouncement and the impending political changes will 
bring to His Imperial Majest/s Empire by the enhanced loyalty, happiness, and 
contentment of His Indian Subjects. As Indians again we rejoice at the aspirations 
of out fellow-countrymen in British India being thus further met by this sagacious 
act of British statesmanship. Might we ask your Excellency kindly to. convey 
to Mr. Montagu on his arrival here assurances of our warm welcome and our 
good wishes for the success of his mission ? ” 

I might explain that the Princes’ speech does not represent the views of any 
individual Ruler, but that the draft is adopted only after the most careful scrutiny 
and previous discussion at a general meeting of the Princes. 

In a note by Sir Jolm Hewett, criticizing the Indian Reform proposals, which 
was issued by the Indo-British Association, he said : — 

“ It is easier to ascertain who will be opposed to the scheme than who will 
support it,” 

and included the Ruling Princes amongst the various “ interests ” who, he added : — 

“it is certain will be opposed to it,” 

and wrote : — . 

“ If the Maharajah of Patiala correctly interprets the feeling of the Ruling 
Princes, they will assuredly not be found to be enthusiastic supporters of the 
Scheme.” 

This imputation brought forth an immediate and cleat public denial from His Highness. 



Agaia, at the Conference held only in January last, the Maharajah Scindia of 
Gwalior, one of the most important Princes of India, in reading the reply of the Princes 
to the Viceroy’s address, said : — , ^ 

“ It inspires us with the brightest hopes for the good of humanity and the 
peace of the world to find the British Throne, to which we are bound by very 

close ties, more secure than ever before This security, which is broad- 

based upon the affection and good will of the people is, we firtnly believe, going 
shortly to find its counterpart in the adoption of liberal measures calculated to 
improve the machinery of the governance of India. These measures, which are 
irrevocably promised, will bring in their train enhanced loyalty and contentment 
in India, and the ampler they can be made, with a due regard for the conditions 
that are, and the quicker they can be enforced, the greater will he their certain 
result Both the amplitude and the .expedition are assured by the com- 

bination which we all regard to be of happy augury, viz., the continuation of 
Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty and the re-appointment to the Secretaryship of 
State for India of the Right Hon. E. S. Montagu. The recent elevation of our 
distinguished countryman, Sir Satyendra Sinha, to the pecr.age, and his appointment 
to an office in the British Government, is an example of true insight, great political 
imagination, and what is even more important, of genuine honesty of purpose, 
and we refuse to credit the libel, from wherever it emanates, that in this measure 
of simple justice to a people there is even the slightest taint of party or other 
questionable tactics.” 

Further comment is surely unnecessary, but, if the Indo-British Association is 
still unconvinced, I shall be happy to publish several more speeches in the same strain 
made by Princes representing the various Provinces of India in the last few years. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, we ate now face to face with one of the most critical 
periods in the political regeneration of India under the xgis of the British Crown. 
The decisions regarding Indian constitutional reform ultimately reached in this country 
must irrevocably affect, for good or ill, India’s future political progress. Thus a 
very grave responsibility lies on His Majesty’s Government, and the British Parliament 
and people. It rests with them, by seizing the golden opportunity now offered of 
handling the Indian problem in a sympathetic and liberal spirit, with imagination, 
breadth of view and boldness, to bring about the greater happiness and the enhanced 
loyalty and contentment of the people of India. Thereby they will be doing a great 
service, not only to India, but also to the Empire as a whole, and will be acting in 
accord with the best traditions of Great Britain, the nursing mother of representative 
institutions and free nations. She has taught us to appreciate fully the rights and 
liberties of citizenship, which, now more than at any previous time, have become 
the natural aim and desire of every civilized people all the world over. Not only 
will India be placed well on the road to the goal of responsible government ; as an 
integral part of the Empire she will be enabled to bear a still greater share in Imperial 
burdens and responsibilities. A great deal of what has come to be known as “ legi- 
timate unrest ” will further subside, and the anxiety and uncertainty in men’s minds 
wffi be replaced by an ever increasing confidence in the fulfilment of Britain’s glorious 
mission in India. Instead of being discredited and disheartened, the tanks of sobriety, 
moderation, and restraint will receive constant accessions of strength. A loyal, 
developing, and contented India will be an asset of immense value to the Empire. 

On the other hand, should reactionary tendencies prevail in wrecking or whittling 
down the reforms, or leading to inadequate or half-hearted measures, inconsistent 
with the spirit and letter of the Declaration, a situation of extreme gravity will be 
created. Speaking under a strong sense of duty to the King-Emperor and the vast 
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Empire under his sw’ay, I wish to sound this solemn note of warning. Should the 
counsels of the opponents of genuine reform be followed, feelings of bitter disappoint- 
ment and grievous wrong will be domin.int throughout the length and breadth of India. 
The full force of that dissatisfaction no man can ^ugc ; but it must be obvious that 
in comparison with it the unrest and discontent of recent years would seem small. 
Should sucli a situation ensue, it is a matter for earnest consideration, whether the Indian 
people would be held solely responsible at the bar of historj' for results which would 
be as deplorable as they would be unfair both for Great Britain and for India. Let 
me assure you as an Indian, that India's Princes and people ardently desire progress 
witliout disorder, reform without revolution. 

We are persuaded to expect better things than that the British Government and 
Parliament should accept the guidance of reactionaries whose activities and constant 
libels on the Indian peoples are responsible in no small degree for the unrest, and 
which constitute a barrier to better feelings and closer understanding between Indians 
and Englishmen, and have so baneful an influence upon impressionable youths. Let 
us not forget Etlmund Burke’s strildng .axiom that “ a great empire and little minds 
go ill together.” As Lord Carmichael, another popular Governor, pointed out in 
the House of Lords last Augiist, we cannot stand still ; we must either go back or go 
forward. To go back, he said, is a policy the people of the Empire will not tolerate. 
Liberallt)', sympatlty, and bold statesmanship have invariably answered well and 
advanced the greatness of the Empire in the past — notably in the case of tire South 
African Union — and they will certainly not be misplaced in the India of to-day. Some 
two and a half years before the outbreak of war. His gracious Majesty said in his ever- 
mcmorable speech at Calcutta ; — 

" Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of sympathy. To-day, 
in India, I give to India the watchword of hope. On every side I trace the signs 
and stirrings of new life.” 

India has amply proved her right to share in the fairer and better world which we 
have all been promised on every hand at the victorious termination of the mighty 
struggle. If the British Government will but seixe occasion by the hand to shape the 
pronused reforms on bold and generous lines at the earliest possible opportunity, 
they will confirm the solidarity of the widely varied dominions of His Imperial Majesty 

George V by strengthening the most enduring dcs between England and India 

those of mutual trust and helpfulness. 


The Indian States ; Their Position and Their People 


(Speech on the 20th January, 1928, proroguing the Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly.) 

Members of the Legislative AssE.\rBLY, 

In the interval since we last met some very important things have happened, 
and are still happening. Besides the advent of the Sutlej waters, which promise to 
affect materially the internal aspects of the State, other events are influencing its external 
relations. As you are aware. His Excellency the Viceroy announced a little while 
ago the appointment of an Indian States Committee which is to report upon the relation- 
ship between the British Government and the States, with particular reference to the 
tights and obligations arising from our Treaties, Engagements and Sanads and from 
political usage, eta ; and the Committee is secondly to enquire into the financial and 
economic relations between British India and the Indian States and to make any recom- 
mendations that it may consider desirable and necessary for the more satisfactory 
adjustments of such relations. The Princes of India had for long been desirous of 
seeing their political relations with the British Government widely understood and 
appreciated in their correct constitutional and historical aspects, and of having their 
fiscal relations with British India carefully examined and adjusted in a manner equitable 
and just both to British India and the Indian States. 

The request for a proper enquiry into these matters of such momentous importance 
to the Rulers, Governments and people of the Indian States was put forward on behalf 
of the States at a Round Table Conference held at Simla last May, which was presided 
over by His Excellency the Viceroy and w^ attended by some High Officers of the 
British Goverrunent and some Princes and Ministers representing the States. I had 
stressed the urgent necessity of convening such an informal Conference nearly eight 
years ago when I wras Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes ; and it has been con- 
sistently and strongly urged ever sinca I should, therefore, not only be failing in 
my duty but should also be erring against the well-known qualities of our race — grateful 
response to sympathy manifested and gratitude for good done — ^if, for the appointment 
of the Indian States Committee as well as for convening the Round Table Conference, 

I did not take this opportunity of publicly giving expression to the feeling of deep 
indebtedness of the Princes and States to His Excellency Lord Irwin, our popular 
nn. noble Viceroy, who — notwithstanding some ill-informed and ill'ad%'ised criticism 
ppearing in a section of the Press, which I honestly consider to be as unjustifiable 
.is it is unfair to His Excellency — ^has, in the comparatively short time that he has 
been Viceroy of India, akeady given various practical proofs of his generous feelings, 
sympathy and friendship for the Princes and States of India. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the work which wall be under- 
taken by the Indian States Committee, or of the most far-reaching consequences to 
the States which arc likely to result from its labours and recommendations. Indeed, 
in r-z-min aspects, it is no exaggeration to add that the very existence of our States in 
the future may be both diremy and indirectly aficcted thereby. 



It is true that the scope of the enquiry is not as complete or wide as we should 
have wished, in that the future position of the Indian States in a self-governing India, 
in days to come, is not covered oy the present terms of reference. But with an equit- 
able and just appreciation and recognition of the constitutional relations of the States 
with tlie British Government, and a fair adjustment of our financial and economic 
relations with British India, the path it is to be hoped will be paved, and the task 
rendered easier, of ensuring that the Indian States shall find and take their rightful 
place in the future polity of India ; and the corollary to the present investigation must, 
in my opinion, be that in days to come — and I think in the near, rather than in the 
distant, future — a further investigation will have to be made with a view to safeguarding 
the just rights of the Princes and people of the States as a politically separate and 
constitutionally independent unit of the great Indian Empire. 

As regards the personnel, I will straight away concede that the States would 
have preferred some Princes and IvOriisters appointed on the Committee. But with 
no Indians appointed on the Parliamentary Commission in regard to British Indian 
Constitutional Reforms that was not to be expected. Here I would digress for a 
moment to refer to the slogan of certain newspapers and politicians in British India, 
that the Indian States are a hindrance to political progress in British India. I will 
not for the moment make any comments on the correctness or otherwise of such a 
statement, but will content myself by pointing out that there is also a reverse side to 
the shield, and that the Indian States themselves suffer on account of the polidcs^ 
situation in British India, which often has an adverse effect on their march towards 
their legitimate goal. Component members of one integral body have to suffer as 
much disability as they derive advantage from their mutual juxtaposition. 

Some so-called friends have, in the press and on the platform, been good enough 
to urge the States to boycott this Committee. Considering that this Committee is 
appointed at our request, such a course would, in my judgment, be the height of folly, 
and the very negation of all that counts for statesmanship, which demands that we 
should seize every opportunity offered to us with a view to securing our rightful dues 
by friendly and wholehearted co-operation and persuasion, and by putting forward 
our claims in a just and clear manner. I will not attempt to controvert the fact that the 
States too have had to face various vicissitudes and have had their ups and downs, 
which have at times caused them anxiety and concern during the last century and more, 
since they came into political relationship with the British Government, through 
Treaties of Alliance and Friendship as in the case, for instance, of the Rajputana States, 
or through other causes. 

But I feel sure you will agree with me that it is all important that we should at 
no time fail to retain our sense of proportion or to keep the right perspective in view 
In spite of the suspicion and misgivings which certain so-called friends are striving 
to create in our minds as to the possible difficulties and dangers to which the Princes 
would be exposing themselves, and in spite of the apprehensions which, in aU loyalty 
to the Crown and in perfect good faith, may be entertained by a few people in the 
States through extreme caution and conservatism — and such extreme caution and 
conservatism are also unfortunately not altogether unknown in the case of some 
officers of the British Government as well — regarding the possible consequences of 
our inviting such an enquiry, I am convinced — and I am sure you will agree with 
me — that the only right course for the Princes and States is to look forward to the 
deliberations of this most important Committee with faith and hope and with a robust 
confidence not only in the righteousness and justness of their cause, but dso in the 
good faith, good will and sympathy of Great Britain and the British Government and 
tiieir high Officers both in England and in India. 
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Before turning to other subjects there are one or two more points in this connection 
to which I fed constrained to refer. Extraordinary statements have been made on 
the platform and in the press of British India alleging a deep-laid conspiracy on the 
part of the Princes of India, and an unholy alliance with the “ foreign ” Rulers, with 
a view to retard the constitutional advance of British India. I have publicly referred to, 
and attempted to refute the correctness of these allegations on previous occasions — 
the last time during the visit to Bikaner a year ago of His Excellency the Viceroy — 
but, to our astonishment, these charges continue to be repeated — on what authority 
I am totally at a loss to understand. The Princes have lately also been solemnly warned 
not to interpose the bogey of their ancient Treaties and Alliances in the way of the 
freedom and emancipation of British India ; whilst the demand has been enunciated 
to have our Treaties revised or scrapped on various grounds, including the argument 
that these Treaties are obsolete and that the Princes have no Sovereign rights. 

Leaving out of consideration here the petty Rulers, and any isolated expressions 
of purely individual opinions of — at the most — a very small minority of Princes, I say 
without hesitation that if this is the genuine conviction of any sober-minded people 
in British India, the Princes as a body have been seriously misunderstood by some, 
and perversely misrepresented by others ; and I challenge these totally unmerited, 
and — ^I venture to add for reasons which will shortly be clear — ^ungrateful 
accusations. 

From 1916 to 1921 I was Honorary General Secretary to Their Highnesses for 
the Annual Princes’ Conferences held at Delhi, and from its inauguration in 1921 to 
1926 I had the honour of being Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. Since then 

: although I have not sought re-election as Chancellor — I have stiU retained the 

closest touch with the inner counsels of the of the Chamber of Princes as a Member 
of its Standing Committee, and I have attended every important Conference with 
the. British Government as well as amongst ourselves. Speaking thus in all earnest, 
and with a full sense of responsibility, I am, from my personal knowledge, in a position 
to give the most unqualified and emphatic denial to all allegations regarding any such 
alleged mean conspiracy or unworthy attempts on the part of the Princes of India 
as an Order ; and I assert without any fear of contradiction that — ^whilst all the 108 
Members of the Chamber of Princes cannot necessarily be expected to hold the same 
views — ^far from the Princes as a body having expressed any hostility to the legitimate 
aspirations of, or having taken any other improper steps with a view to opposing 
or checking the progressive realization of constitutional reforms in, British India, 
they have on various occasions not only made it abundantly clear that they have no 
desire to stand in the way of the political progress of their brethren in British India 
but they have also taken various opportunities, both in England and in India, of 
publicly expressing their approval and support of such constitutional reforms. 

Without repeating all that has been said, I would refer such critics to the speech 
made in London, in 1917 at the Luncheon given by the Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation, and particularly to my speech on the 7th March, 1919, at the Banquet to Lord 
Sinha, where I gave chapter and verse not only of the opinions publicly expressed 
or written of some prominent individual Princes, but also the views collectively 
voiced by the Rulers of Indian States in the Princes’ Conference in support of the 
reforms then under contemplation. The Chamber of Princes had not then been 
instituted ; but I think I can, without being guilty of any impropriety, safely add that 
on no single occasion has any such dishonourable proposal even been mooted in the 
Chamber. Colotiel Haksar and Professor Rushbrook-Williams, on their return from 
their recent Mission to Europe, therefore only reiterated what had already been duly 
put forward on behalf of the Princes, namdy that, in asking for a Committee to 
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investigate into Indian States affairs — as indeed in regard to any other action that 
the Princes may have taken or urged — with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
their States and subjects, they were in no sense or degree hostile to the legitimate 
aspirations of British India. 

In taking up this attitude, the Princes — in spite of some narrow-minded views 
taken by a few individuals in certain other quarters — were really influenced by their 
inborn loyalty and deep devotion to their beloved King-Emperor and their attach- 
ment to the Empire — as I have had occasion to remark more than once previously 
— and by their keen desire to sec such measures adopted as would popularise and 
preserve the King-Emperor’s rule in India, and would furthermore strengthen the 
ties that bind England and India together. Although many of the Princes were under 
no delusion as to the attitude of certain schools of political thought in British India 
— who even then desired to sec the States wiped off the map of India — they were 
also influenced in taking up this attitude by their natural desire as Indians to see their 
Motherland rise to her full stature of Nationhood under the aegis of the British Crown. 

Apart from certain other factors — which it is unnecessary to refer to in detail 
here to-day, since they arc matters purely between the British Government and the 
States — it will, I trust, be clear that the request of the Princes for such an investigation 
as is now being undertaken by the Indian States Committee was in no way based on 
any hostility to, or conspiracy against, British India, but wi^ a view to safeguarding 
the rights of the States, their Governments and their people, and their internal auto- . 
nomy and independence. This desire was also based on the instinct of self-preservation 
and self-defence — which lies buried deep in the human breast — as well as on the rights 
of every individual, unit, or collective body to exist and to live its own life in 
peace and security. Not only from people obviously ignorant or hostile and unfriendly 
to the States or their Rulers, but even from certain individuals from whom the States 
did not expect such irresponsible statements to be made, have we heard the usual 
cries about the Treaties with the Indian States being no more than scraps of paper, 
and of no consequence, or that the States and their Rulers constitutionally possess 
no Sovereign rights or status. These light-hearted critics have even gone to the 
extent of saying that the States must go. Some speakers and writers have further- 
more bluntly arrogated and reserved to themselves, and to the Government of British 
India of the future, the “ right ” to interfere in all kinds of matters — external and 
internal — appertaining to the States and thus to infringe our Sovereignty and to violate 
our autonomy — fiscal or otherwise. The States were also influenced by the appre- 
hensions thus caused generally amongst the States by such claims and threats, to seek 
safety and security for the future through such an enquiry at the hands of a Committee. 

In view of such extravagant claims and random remarks which have been, and 
are being, indulged in in British India, it appears necessary that there should be some 
plain, but dispassionate, speaking so that there might be no room for uncertainty 
or misunderstanding, blany an Indian State has existed not only long before any one 
in British India claimed the right to meddle or interfere with them, but long before 
even the Moghul Empire established its sway over the country. TTre great majority 
of the Indian States have come into political and Treaty relationship with the British 
Government, not through conquest, but because such States, or the British Govern- 
ment, or both, desired to enter into such alliances for mutual benefit ; and such Treaties 
did not therefore, generally speaking, grew/, ereaft or jec//re, but guaranteed many of 
the rights which were already fully possessed and enjoyed long since by the Indian 
States. Even Lee-Warner — whose doctrines cannot be said to be too favourable 
or friendly to the_ standpoints of the States — ^refers with emphasis to the great respect 
paid to the Treades, and to their sanctity and binding nature ; and the same applies 
with equal force to subsequent official assurances, including pronouncements by 
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different Viceroys right up to the present time. The most formal recognition had 
been given to these Treaties, which have been accepted by the British Parliament as 
binding on the Crown ; and, above all, there are many Royal Proclamations and 
gracious pledges and assurances given and reiterated by Queen Victoria, King Edward, 
and our present gracious King-Emperor, which — to quote the words of His Imperial 
Majesty in the Proclamation read at the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes in 
February, 1921 — after expressing His Royal “ determination ever to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes of India,” contains the following 
significant words : — 

“ The Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and 
inviolable." 

In these circumstances, it will be clear that, unless such Treaties and Engagements 
are modified or abrogated by the mutual consent of the Imperial Government and 
of the Princes, their provisions continue to have full force ; and any one suggesting 
the scrapping of these Treaties is, it will be obvious, guilty of making not only a highly 
unjust, hut an immoral suggestion. History has been read in vain if it has not yet 
taught them that it is only brute force that will compel the States to submit to their 
Trades being scrapped. 

Just as the very existence of the States depends on a just observance of their Treaty 
Rights, so are the States and their subjects equally concerned in safeguarding their 
Sovereign rights and internal autonomy, which vitally affects them in many matters 
of the highest importance — political, economic and fiscal — and I need say. no more 
on the subject beyond quoting a small paragraph, again from Lee-Warner : — 

“ . . . Violence must be done to history, diplomatic engagements, 

legislative enactments, legal decisions, and long-established usage, if we arc to 
discard ideas of suzerainty or sovereignty as inapplicable to the Native States 
of India, and incompatible with the future development of the Indian Empire.” 

The subject of interference and intervention in the internal affairs of States is 
too important and comprehensive to deal with adequately in the course of a few sen- 
tences, eVen if this was the right time and place to do so. Suffice it to say that the 
sooner such notions are dismissed from the minds of all concerned — including the 
refrain “ the States must go ” — the better it will be for the destiny of our Motherland. 
For the Indian States have no intention meekly to submit to any such demands ; and 
they certainly will not go under without a struggle. 

The territories of the Indian States occupy over a third of the total area of India, 
whilst their subjects comprise more than one-fifth of the population of the Indian 
Empire. The States arc scattered over the length and breadth of India, and have 
been here for centuries, and demand the right to exist. India is the common heritage 
of the peoples of British India as well as of the Indian States ; and the one will find 
die other of help and use ; and it behoves both to respect the rights and liberties of 
each other, to refrain from interfering with their respective domestic affairs, and to 
derive the benefits which each one is in an undoubted position of offering to the other. 

I am one of those who, after giving earnest consideration to the matter, hold the view 
that in spite of some difficulties, which are only to be expected in all such matters, 
there is no reason why, with wise statcsmanslup and mutual toleration and good- 
will, both British India and the Indian States should not fit in with any future scheme 
of Imperial or Indian Polity when India becomes self-governing under the agis of 
out King-Emperor. 

There is one other matter to which it is important to allude to-day. Side by side 
with the allegations made that ffic Princes and States are opposing and obstructing 
the constitutional progress of British India, has been raised another bogey — in which 
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|{ j, ..ifpjj.irit-; !n !;;•.(? 'or.tc '.ubjcct'- of the Indian StAtc'-, totallj' oblivious of nil 
tiMu'si’.o;'.' of I'Jtrin’J'.r?) nnd i;‘'-i!i!u<lc lo their parent States, have joined — namcij', 
that th.e I’fincc'- a;c entering, into another intri'.;uc with the alien Ilritisli Gos'crnmcnt, 
and h.avf a>Acd fot tlv,-. If.dian States Gnntnittcc, with the object of placing impediments 
tn titc v. ay of th.c p 'htica! advancement of their sul'jccts, and to heep them nut of their 
jint due*, or m ••titer v.otds ih.at the I’tinccs arc also conspiring against their own 
si!h;ceJ*-. A gteater and : adder travesty «if facts it is hard to imagine! 

I hold ttn hrtrf lor nay Ibothcr Ptinccs ; and to-day I am speaking entirely in my 
jsftsonal caparnv a*. Mah.ataiah of Bikaner. Human nature Ijcing what it is, and 
with dnrerent ennditions prcvailini: in ihircrcnt States, it is incvitahlc tliat there should 
be found givMl. bad ar.<! inditTcrcnt Rulers amongst our Order — as in every other 
community-— and that ilieir administration should similarly vary* .according to the 
Standards isf life and the general atmosphere prevailing in each State, No conscientious 
Ruler can have any sympaihv wlutcver svith any " black sheep " in his flock, who bring 
lii'crcdit to the Prsnccs anti States ; liut from isolated eases, .and a few inst.anccs of 
misrule, any sv.'ccping generaliration and insinuation that all Rulers arc alike cannot 
but be ternted as a soanton anti mischievious perversion of truth. Fair and honest 
criticism is iscyond exception ; but from column after column of malicious criticism 
and calumny intliscriminatcly burled almost daily at the Order of the Ruh’ng Princes 
in a certain section of the pr^ss one might almost imagine that we were not livinr 
in a civiiircd India, but in a barbaric land, where the hand of every Ruler was turned 
against his own people, where the Ruler was a tyrant, and ruling with an iron rod, 
oblivious to the interests and the svcll-bcing of his osvn people. 



As stated by die Prime Minister in his speech in the Legislarivc Assembly on the 25th 
August last — 

“ . . . at present the people of Bikaner, like those of other States, are 

also suffering from this disability in. another form of double taxation, in that 
Customs Duties on goods imported into the States are also levied by the British 
Governments at British ports. As is -well knovrn, the Chamber of Princes has 
been earnestly representing these matters to the Government of India, with a 
view to the subjects of the States being made to pay such duty only once and that 
to the Govemment which has undertaken to pay for ail their advancement” 

One of the two equitable solutions of tlus important question is that the State should 
be given its proper share of the Imperial Customs Revenues levied at the seaports. 
Another alternative would be some other satisfactory arrangement by which goods 
required for consumption in the States would without breaking bulk be admitted 
free of any Customs duty. 

This is one of the matters which will doubtless be taken up by the Indian States 
Committee ; and, should, as we all most sincerely hop«^-somc such satisfactory results 
ensue, you. Gentlemen of this Assembly, do not require to be told by me that it is 
the subjects of our State who will benefit first and foremost, and more than the Ruler 
of the State or his Government, as you would be saved from paying double Customs 
duty for an article imported into oui State. 

I am one of the foremost amongst those who eagerly look forward — as the Prime 
Minister has already publicly declared to you with my full authority — to tire day when 
the Customs duty levied in the Bikaner State can be entirely abolished — which, I can 
safely state, will in such a contingency be done as soon as we have paid off out public 
debt, recently contracted for remunerative canal and railway construction purposes, 
which will be a matter of only a few years. 


I trust that sufficient has been said by me to demonstrate the great importance 
to the Princes as well as to the people of the Indian States of the work undertaken 
by the Indian States Committee and how much it is in our joint interests that all such 
matters should be thoroughly sifted and duly adjusted without delay ; and I know that 
you will unite with me in the hope and prayer that the outcome of the deliberations 
and recommendations of the Committee will lead to a carefully conceived and per- 
manently settled policy — in matters political as well as fiscal — framed on generous 
and sympathetic lines regarding the Indian States, and devoid of all diplomacy- 
secret or otherwise— for which there should be no room in dealings between friends 
and allies and colleagues and partners, whereby the tics binding the Prince to the 
Crown and the Empire will be further cemented and strengthened, and still greater 
and lasting solidarity will prevail between the British Government and the States w’ith 
their verr real identity of interests. And let us also express the sincere hope that 
another 4rcct benefit resulting from the appointment of this ^mnuttcc, and a proper 
examination of all such important questions, will be dispel the clouds of suspiaon 
^mistrust arising in British India, and any doubts cxisung in the mmds of any subjects 

of the States. 



*•. . . no one who thinks seriously and earnestly an shut his eyes to 

the faa that mir future really depends larftely, if not almost cxclusis-clv, upon the 
Rulcn of States tlieinsclves', upon the extent we the Princes realise our great 
responsibilities and the sacred duty God Almighty has committed to our arc, 
upon the manner in which we dirca the affairs of our States, upon the amount 
of arc and thought svhich we bring to bar upon questions of vital importance 
to the wcll-i)eing of out States and our subjects. Very difficult times unmis- 
takably lie ahad of us . . . there is no use blinking the faa that the trend 

of certain rchools of politial thought is not in our fas'our. . , . Times arc 

changing, and the Princes and States too have to adant themselves to modern 
environments. Some of our States lias'c every rason to oc proud of their splendid 
achievements and of the high go.rl towards which they ate so assiduously working. 
In some States, on the other hand, the need for reform will no doubt be apparent. 
It bchos-cs us all— the Princes and their Ministers— to see to it that nothing which 
duty and prudence dictate is left unattended to. No doubt the future destiny 
of the Princes and States of India will he determined by the will of God ; but 
if we discharge our duties properly and arc not unmindful of our responsibilities, 
He in His infinite mercy will assuredly extend to us His protecting hand and 
guidance.’’ 

As I have previously remarked, the various Indian States arc in varying degrees 
of adancement at the present moment, and thus no stcrcotj'pcd model of Government 
an rally be said to be effectively and completely applicable, or most suited, to ach 
and every one of cs'cn the larger States, since every State must be the best judge of 
conducting its internal affairs in ways best suited to loal circumstances, peculiarities, 
traditions and sentiments, and to the different ideals and standards of amninistrativc 
cfTidenq' and cduauon prevailing. It is also an irrefutable fact that reforms emanating 
from witliin, and on the initiative of the Governments of the States themsch'cs and the 
steps taken by the Rulers of their own free will and accord, arc far more likely to be 
successful and to lad to the most beneficial and lasting results all round. 


The standard of cduation as c.xisting in most parts of British I.ndia and that in 
the majority of the States docs not bar any comparison. So too representative and 
popular institutions in British India have had a long — a very long — start of the Indian 
States. Whilst some of the, even then, most advanced States, such as Mysore, to 
their grat credit, started Legislative Councils and other representative institutions 
— under whatever names and forms they were then known — iris only in the last dcadc, 
or at the most two, that such popular institutions have, if I .mistake not, come to be* 
established in some of the other States. 


Anyhow, as His Excellency Lord Irvin re.’r^rked in bis speech at Rajkot, m 
proportion as our " administrations approximate to the snmdirds of c.^cicncv dc.mi"''’'cd 
by cnh'ghtcncd public opinion elsewhere, the easier it wiL' be to fmd a just and ncr.W^m 
solution” of the difficulties and disabilities which rite Smtes have been f'cm. 


But — whether we view them from the rtanenem: 
there arc some well recognized and zU round eocented 
good Government, and of Regal oburarioni 
over which there an be little, if snr, chrore 
prevailing in any Sutc, and wh~'4^ 
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hall-mark of every State worir" cc' * 

and these, to my mind, arc the esssmia! - -- 

the general confidence of sic rrbhc bo:£ 
any Ruler (or 

withstand the fierce Ufin wHs£ ” 
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It is in no \-ainglorious spirit, but \vith a feeling of dc\-out thankfvilncss and 
profound gratification, that I and mg Government feel happy, with our hands upon 
our hearts, to think that these arc the general principles — the essentials — i-'f good govern- 
ment whicla we has’c humbly but earnestly tried to follow — with what measure of 
success I must leave to the judgment of posterity — which can be summarired as below : — 

I. For the Ruler of a State to have a fixed and wclliiefincd Pri\y Purse and 
a clc:vr dinding line bervreen his personal expenditure and tliat of the State, 
n. Sccutiu* of life and pa-'perty by the employment of as etficient and uncotrupt 
a Police as possible K^t the maintenance of Law and Order, 
in. Independent Judid.at}*. 

IV. Tire Reign of Law, including certainty of Law, its unifornuty and appn''xim- 
ation where possible with the laws of British India with such additions 
and altcnitions as loc\l conditions may tender necessary. 

V. Stability of Pxrblic Services. 

\n. Efiidcncy and continuit)* of administration. 

\TI. Benefident rule in the interests of the general wcll-bdng and cv'>ntcntmcnt 
of the subjects. 

These seven points arc tvell va-orthy of bdng the watchwords of internal reforms in 
the States, and of being adopted in the almanac of cN-cry Ruler or Go\-cmmcnt of 
an Indian State — each point to be emphasited and spcdally remembered for each 
day in the week. 

Tliey do not ditfer from the Hindu ide.al of Kingship so aptly placerl before us 
by our own Shastra.s. I do not forget that at some places a king is described therein 
as embodying Nvithin him the spark of Divinity, but that spark is also hedged round 
with, and cased within a sheath of. stern behests and sacral commandments, which a 
Ruler is under an obligation to comply with by his Coronation O.uh. According 
to the formula of that Oath enjoined by the Aittrep Brahnun, the King is sworn 
at the time of his Coronation with the following abjuration, which he has m repeat 
witli Faith t— 

“ BertiVeen the night I am born and the night 1 die, whatever good I might have 
done, my heaven, my life, my progeny, may I be deprived of, if I oppress )-du.” 
In the Shanti Parva the King is askcvi to take the mentally, vcrlxiUy and 

physically : — 

*’ I shall sec to the grou-th of the Country, considering it always as ‘ Gtxl.’ Wl'.at- 
cs'cr Law there is here, and whatever is dictated hy Ethics, and whatever is not 
opposed to polity, 1 will act according to. I shall never act arbitrarily.” 

Tlab is the ideal of the Reign of Law, which places Law above one's desires, caprice 
and fanes*. It also clearly brings out how Law is supreme — superior even to the 
King. Ine King cannot arbitrarily create I-aw. He has to carry out the Dharma as 
is prescribed to r.im. and nmst subordinate his oven wishes and inclinations to the 
paramount dictates of Dharma. Such is Dharm.rrat, or the Reign of Ijw. Ijw 
or Usage was known as F'itSs ; and the King, or “ Parthis-a ” was one who not only 
ruled o's-ei the PnV.h i (Earth) but who also upheld “ rWr-G ” — Usage or Ijiw. 

A Ruler cannot also afford to be I'blivious of the other ctsmmand.ments prescribed 
to the King at the time of his Coronation according to our ancient ritual. Before he 
was asked to sit on the Throne, the Priest exhorted him thus ; — 

” To thee this State is tho*u art the Di'rv’fe-'- an.i Regulator, thou art 
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steadfost and will bear tbh responsibility of the trust so given for Agriculture, for 
well-being, for Prosperity and for Development.” 

Modern theories about popular rights as conceived by Locke, of the Contrat Sociak, 
as taught by Rousseau, and modern doctrines about the Rights of man and of Kingship 
as a Trust dependent on the concurrence of the people, can find much support from 
the ancient Hindu Ideal of Sovereignty ; and though it might not go to the length 
of laying down with Abraham Lincoln that “ all Government is of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” the relations between the Ruler and the Ruled, defined by 
the Hindu Sages and Smritikfras, left no room to the subjects of Indian States for 
undue apprehension or any need for a slavish appeal to the instimtions and ideals of 
Western Polity for their common weal. Hindu Kingship is for protection, not for 
oppression. ' A Kshat-Triya Ruler was one who healed the wounds, or protected his 
subjects from aggression as well as oppression. 

It is really remarkable and interesting to notice how the foregoing observations 
regarding the functions of good government tally with a Note written informally 
by an honoured and esteemed friend and a sagacious statesman recording an expression 
of his personal views about the general principles of good government, which this 
distinguished writer says : — 

“ . . . may be described as the task, firstly, of ensuring to the individuals 

composing the society governed, the opportunity of developing themselves as 
human beings, and, secondly, of welding them into a compact and contented 
State. The discharge of this double function involves the necessity of finding 
and maintaining the due balance between the rights of the individual and those 
of the State to which he belongs.” 

“ Stated differently, the ordered life of a community depends upon being 
regulated, not by the arbitrary will of individuak, but by LAW, which should 
expressly or tacitly be based upon and represent the general will of the community.” 

“ This is equally true of : — 

Autocracy, 

Oligarchy, 

Democracy.” 

“ An*! efforts of Rulers therefore whether they be One or Many should 
be directed to the establishment of the Reign of Law.” 

The need for the Ruler of a State to have a fixed and well-defined Privy Purse 
and Qvil List, and a clear dividing line between his personal expenditure and that of 
the State, is so obvious that it hardly requires any further remarks. The andent 
Hindu Kings were similarly enjoined oiily to take a feed sum, or a definite percentage 
of the total income of the State ; and the avil List of an enlightened modern Ruler 
is normally also fixed in one of the two ways. 

Unless such a prindplc is scrupulotisly and rigidly adhered to, it follows that money 
which should be available for the development of the life of the community, and of 
its individual dtizens, and for the general well-being and advancement of the State, 
is not forthcoming, which is bad for the State as well as for the Ruler and his Dynasty ; 
and it is beyond dispute that no Ruler — as the ctistodian of the interests of his State 
and people — can justify devoting a large percentage of the revenues of the State 

for his personal use. So urgent and important did I consider this measure of reform 
that, shortly after my coming of age, I, of my own free will and accord, introduced 
this syste m of a separate Qvil last and Privy Purse on modem lines as long ago as 
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April, 1902 ; and it is matter of no small gratification to me to feel that I was one 
of the pioneers amongst the Princes of India in doing so ; and, furthermore, that the 
Privy Purse expenditure in Bikaner has, during the last quarter of a century and more, 
been kept strictly and entirely separate from the State accounts. Under this arrangement 
only 5 per cent, of the Ordinary State revenues was, as you, Members of the Legislative 
Assembly, are aware, drawn upon for my Privy Purse, from which all my personal 
expenses, including the expenses of all my private establishment, etc., were defrayed 
on lines strictly laid down by me. 

But it is not always easy to differentiate between personal expenditure and that 
incurred for Ceremonial purposes or for the Ruler in his position as Head of a State ; 
and there was certain incidental expenditure which thus continued to be incurred by 
the State on my behalf. Although all such expenditure received the greatest personal 
attention — specially when the budgets were submitted to me — the matter continued 
from time to time to receive my earnest attention; and as a result of the orders issued 
at different times, action has been taken, with a view to the liability of the State for 
all kinds of expenditure — direct or indirect — ^incurred on my behalf, being definitely 
limited, and all such indirect items of expenditure have since 1925 also been transferred 
to the Privy Purse under the revised arrangements. 

As the Prime Ivlinister stated the other day in this House, the discussion of the 
Privy Purse, and Palace Budget, does not, under the present Cbnstitution, fell within 
the purview of the Assembly ; but, as he furthet informed you at the same time, I 
am always ready to take my subjects into my fullest confidence ; and I have nothing 
to conceal. Therefore, a statement giving the broad details of the revised Civil List 
and Privy Purse arrangements has already been supplied to each Member of this 
Assembly with the Budget Estimates ; and I desire to express my gratification at the 
good reception which you have accorded to the new arrangements. Tins statement 
gives the detail of every such item of indirect expenditure which formerly was incurred 
by the State, over and above the 5 per cent, paid for my Privy Purse. From this you 
will observe that in my desire to have a definite percentage, and final cut between 
State expenditure and the expenditure incurred on m)| behalf, I have preferred — even 
at the risk of the percentage being temporarily a little higher than what I desire sincerely 
and most earnestly — ^to transfer to the Privy Purse some items, which could, perhaps 
justifiably, have been charged to the State. 


I will not anticipate a fuller statement, which before long is, under my orders, 
to be expressly presented to the Assembly, giving you fuller details in connection with 
all such Items. It will therefore suffice to point out that items such as my official 
tours and visite and even my official residence in the capital, viz., the Lallgarh Palace, 
and all e.xisting Palaces and other residences, kept for my use in the State, have now 
h^n taken over by the Household Department, the expenses of which wifi be defrayed 
Kv the Priw Purse— including all future additipns and alterations in the Public Works 

1 mr1 Mechanical Dcnartmcnt work, furniture, etc. 


All such expenses meurren, oirccu) .. 

fent origiiwHy feed for my Privy Purse, even now, amount to a little over 11 per cent. ; 
aS Stbc State revenues fast rising, and with the fu^cr, and substantial increase 
Sficrwc expect almost immediately fi om the opening of the Gang Qaai. I shal soon 
whjcn wc of seeing all such expenditure kept at the definite figure of 10 per 
have reScs of the Sute-which is the percentage which I des'irc 

to ^f coutse, I am only speaking for out own State ; and it is obvious 

SS States, with smaUcr revenues, the percentage must vary and be larger. 

There arc several details in connection with the Privy Purse, such as extraordinary 
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cxpcntlit'itc on occasions of birtlis, niarriaqcs, etc., which too arc rcccivint; nay careful 
consitlcration ; and as soon as sve have been able finally to' deal with such, all items 
which I sincerely desire in the interests of the State and its subjects, as well as of my 
Family, the fullest information will be forthwith communicated to the Assembly. 

lire benefits of an inilcpcndcnt Judiciary have always been valued most by me 
as an essential of potxl government. We were the first St,itc in Rajputana to establish 
the Qdcf Osurt of 1910, and with its establishment the idea of separating; judicial 
from executive functioirs bc.i;an to assume shape. It matured in 1922 with the creation 
of a Iliph Court— apain the first, anti I understand the only one in any State in Rajpu- 
tana : and you will be gratified to learn that this hcncficicnt measure has now been 
launched svith the creation of separate District Jutlf;cs' Courts in the various Nizanuts 
of the State. What I most capcriy desire, however, to achieve is the advancement 
of those nation-buildini; activities which po to secure tlic welfare of the people; amongst 
which the highest place must needs be given to education and sanitation. I rejoice 
to see that there has been a general asvakening amongst my subjects and a genuine 
desire on their part to take full advantage of the educational facilities provided for them. 
From the Uudget placed before you by the Prime Minister you will have seen that a 
generous provision has been made for the experiment of compulsoiy education during 
this year. Permissive legislation under svhich education can be made compulsory 
within selected municipal areas has now become ripe and this reform will have my 
cordial and sympathetic support when the necessary legislative enactment is placed 
before the Assembly. 

I am pleased to see that my Government is making adequate provision for the 
female population of my State, both as regards their education and health. A qualified 
Lady Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, who has won repute by her experience, has been 
appointed to take charge of the Girls’ Schools in the State, and gratifying signs arc 
manifest that my people have commenced to appreciate the necessity of female education. 
It is also encouraging to learn that qualified matrons and nurses ate being provided 
in the District Dispensaries to look after the welfare of women. In tlds connection, 

I am also pleased to learn that the Bikaner Municipality has already arranged for a 
qualified Health Officer and it is hoped that his vigilance will lead to the improvement 
of the sanitation of the Qty. You will be glad to learn that I have already approved 
of the scheme for a water supply at_my capital; and steps arc being taken fot the 
appointment of an expert boring engineer for sinking artesian wells. The work will 
be pushed on as soon as the possibility of tapping a plentiful source of underground 
supply is established, whereby the one long-standing cause of the defective sanitation 
in the dty and the acute discomfort of my citizens will shortly be removed. 

The interests of the health of my people, however, demand a radical improvement 
in our social customs and usages ; and I congratulate Seth Shiva Ratan Mohta on 
his courage in introducing the Bill for the prevention of early and unequal marriages 
amongst the Hindus. This social evil has ruined the health of the people and has 
been sapping the very foundation of the whole society by retarding the physical develop- 
ment of the racc._ The rate of infant mortality is enough to astound the stoutest heart 
amongst us, and it is time we all woke up to this great social evil. 

It is a matter of sincere pleasure to me that this bold reform has been proposed 
by a non-official member from amongst you. There are some matters no doubt 
where reform can proceed with greater propriety and better chances of assimilation, 
if It is inaugurated by the spontaneous will of the people. Such intelligent co-operation 
on ffie part of nay people wiU have, I am sure, the beneficial result of speeding up much- 
desired reform in various directions. Every progressive government worth the name 
must provide itself with some machinery, by which it can inform itself of the trend 
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Internal Reforms in Indian States 


(Speech m the Chamber of Princes on the 23rd February, 1928, in 
moving the Resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian States 
Committee and Internal Reforms in . the Indian States.) 


Your Exceixenct, Your Highnesses, 

Opport^ty was taken, d^g the last Session of this Chamber, to express our 
r Excellences decision to convene the informal 
Round Table Conference, which met at Simla last May, where questions of great 
^porta^e to the States were discussed— we trust to the mutual advantage of the 
British Government and of Indian I ndia. Your Excellency’s appreciation of the 
benefits accruing from such free and frank informal discussions was particularly pleasant 
for us to hear and we in our turn came away happy from that Conference, full of 
grateful recollections of Your Excellency’s courtesy and sympathetic unders’tanding 
and appreciation of our standpoint ; and we hope that that meeting was only die first 
of several more to be convened from time to time both during Your Excellency’s 
Viceroyalty, and thereafter. ^ 


To-day I am privileged to move a vote of thanks to Your Excellency, and to the 
Secretary of State, for the prompt appobtment of the Indian States’ Committee, which 
was one of the specific requests we placed before you in Simla last May, 

Questions of vital moment to the States will be dealt with by the Indian States’ 
Committee. They are not without their complexities, inasmuch as the position of 
the Indian States within the Empire is acknowledged to be unique and without a 
parallel in history, and for the right understanding of certain problems connected with 
which neither International Law nor the Federal or Municipal Law of any country 
supplies any clear guide. But I feel sure that I am voicing the sentiments of this 
House — and indeed of the Indian States generally — when I repeat what I said in another 
speech a few days ago that it is a matter of congratulation and gratification, and as 
much in Imperial interests as in our own, that such important work is to be carried 
out by the Indian States’ Committee during the Viccroyalty of Lord Irwin — who is 

proving himself so successful in unlocking closed doors and opening up scaled hearts 

and that His Excellency has at his side, as his Political Secretary and Quef Expert 
Adviser, a sympathetic Political Officer like Mr. Watson, of whom high hopes arc 
entertained by us. Indian India no less rejoices at the appointment as Qtairman of 
the Committee of our old and esteemed friend. Sir Harcourt Butler. 

To me personally also, it is a source of particular gratification to sec the Indian Thf 
States’ Committee appointed. For, as early as 1915, at the desire of that great and 
popular Viceroy, Lord Hardingc, I wrote a Minute on various important matters 
concerning the Indian States, in the course of whicli I urged the necessity of convening 
at an early date a Conference: — 

" for the consideration, in all their various aspects, and settlement, of such 
points . . . . " 

But Lord Hardingc unfortunately left India shortly afterwards. 


In the in:cn-3l il’.c Princc5’ ^nsiciics were reduced considcrAbly bj' the hopes 
rsised from the various reforms svhich sverc iirt;cd bj- us. Hut various causes and 
factors — which I need not touch tipnn to-tiay — intervened ; and the actual experience 
of the wothinf; of the reforms rclatinit to the Indian States, as outlined in Qiapler X 
of the Mor.tar.u-Q-.elmsford Report, clearly indicated to us that our expectations had 
not been fully rcaliacd and tint sometbinp mote was needed. 1 am one of those who 
hold the conviction that it is still possible to raise a nohlc cslihcc upon the foundations 
then laid, which can fully n'.cct our variotis rc<iuircmcnts, and prove of advantage to 
the States as well as to th.c Mmpite. Particsilarly slo I hDjJc tliat, diiTcrcnt ihou);h it 
is in certain aspects from our conception and islcal, this Gunther of Princes — in itself 
a un;s]uc body without parallel, where the Sovereign Rulers of the Indian States under 
the benign protection of the King-Ilmpcror, meet in friendly conclave svith His Im- 
perial Majesty's exalted Representative in India — will yet prove to be one of the most 
beneficial links in the chain that unite the Princes of India with the Crown, and play 
an important part in the future destinies of the Indian States. Hut in the circumstances 
briedy alludco to by me, it became my duty, as Qunccllor of Vour 1 lighncsscs’ Chamber 
at that time, to explore further avenues with a view to securing adequate safety for 
the Indian States. 

As Qianccllor I had already oincially put forward before Lord Reading in 1922 
a proposal for an infonnal Round Table Conference — a request which it was ordained 
for Your Cxccllcncj' to accede to fully five years later — and in August, 192-4 — after 
important consultations with some prominent Indian States’ Ministers, whom I had 
informally invited for the purpose — I placed, again as Qianccllor, before the Viceroy 
a definite request for the appointment of an Indian States’ Committee. 

t I will not reiterate to-day all tliat I said only a few weeks ago in my speech in 

the Bikaner Legislative Assembly regarding the Indian States’ Gsmmittce, nor need 
I allude again to all the allied details dealt with by me when I had the honour, in Novem- 
ber, 1926, of moving in the Qumber of Princes a resolution of welcome to His Excel- 
lency Lord Iru-in. I will therefore only refer to a few points in connection with the 
first part of my resolution. The need for overhauling, re-adjusting, and keeping 
up-to-date, the old machinery governing the Imperial relations with the States is obvious. 
Sir, I am an optimist and — whatever the diflicultics — I do not believe that they are 
insurmountable ; and I liavc an invincible faith in the power of honest, open states- 
manship — devoid of all diplomacy and secret reservations .and manoeuvres. No 
political ill is hopelessly incurable if only it is rightly diagnosed and skilfully, as well 
as sympathetically, treated. As remarked by Your Excellency when opening this 
session and recently at Jodhpur : — 

“ If there be on both sides good will and a common desire to find for the 
various problems a solution, which will conduce to mutual prosperity and progress, 
■we can face without anxiety whatever tlic future may have in store,” 

Whatever the feults or shortcomings in the past— on either or both sides — one 
fact is really beyond doubt or dispute, viz., that, except perhaps in a few matters of 
minor detail, the interests of the British Government and of the Indian States arc 
identical and that the future destiny of both is indissolubly interwoven. It is irrefut- 
able that trust begets trust ; and what henceforward is necessary — and what Your 
Excellency has yourself appealed for — is mutual trust and confidence and reciprocal 
good will, and a mutual appreciation of each other’s standpoints and difficulties. 

WTien I had the pleasure of welcoming Six Harcourt Butler and his eminent col- 
leagues to Bikaner the other day, I referred to my writing to Sir Harcourt and saying 
years ago that, finding ourselves, as we did, in the hands of such good doctors as the 
late Lord Minto and Sir Harcourt, one might almost have said that the wounds of the 
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past had healed, and that unless there -was to be in the near future a change in the treat- 
ment, the wounds were not likely to open again. To-day I am particularly anxious 
to avoid, as far as possible, any reference to controversial matters ; still less do I wish 
to refer on this occasion to the causes which in recent years led to a change of treatment 
and which retarded our progress. But I feel that this disdnguished Assembly will 
wholeheartedly share with me the hope that history will again repeat itself, and that 
Sir Harcourt Butler will, with the willing co-operation of his Colleagues, and the 
sympathetic and strong support of His Excellency the \nccroy and the British Govern- 
ment, once again be instrumental in totally removing such malignant growths and 
thus help in bringing about a permanent and complete cure. I will, therefore, leave 
this subject after saying that the Chamber of Princes looks forward with hope and 
faith to the recommendations of the Indian States’ Committee, and to their being 
considered and discussed in this Chamber, before His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State and the British Government take up the fmal solution of the various 
problems involved. 

I wish that my task in moving the second part of my Resolution was as simple 
as in dealing with the first part. No one is more conscious than myself of the diftic^t 
and delicate points involved ; and it is only under a strong sense of duty to our Order, 
and because in my judgment it wtU be highly injurious to the interests of the Princes 
and their States to delay, that I venture to pbcc this Resolution before Your Highnesses 
for your earnest and favourable consideration. For reasons which will be obvious, 
I feel sure that this House will believe me when I s.ay that I do most heartily wish that 
there was at the moment someone else in my place speaking and moving this Resolution 1 


As from more points than one it is of the utmost importance to the Princes and 
their States that there should be no misunderstanding, nor any apprehension, in any 

qyifjcr including in the minds of those absent to-day — as regards the exaa meaning 

and scope of this Resolution, and the reasons which have prompted me to move it — 
and which I hope will influence Your Highnesses to accept it — I would beg for the 
indulgence of Your Excellency and of Your Highnesses if I take up your time and 
recall details conneaed with this very m.atccr which will make it dear that 

the subject matter of this Resolution docs not come up before Your Highnesses to-day 
for the first time, and that there is really nothing new which I am springing on Your 
Highnesses to-day in the shape of a surprise. Indeed I should be soriy for the sake 
of out Order if I fdt that tlus very important matter has not already been engaging 
the attention of those of Your Highnesses who look well ahead. 


Speakmg here as I am before some Princes riper in age and experience than myself, 
I woula first W Your Highnesses to absolve me from any intention of being dictatorial, 
or of being guilty of lecturing any Brother Prince — much less to this distinguished 
Assemblage, or to our Order. 

The second point that I wLsh to make dear is that nothing in my Resolution, or 
• —hat I <av -o-dir is meant to imply — or can really be hdd to imply— that the condition 
of aS^'ifl or’ even the majority of, our States is the opposite of satisfactors-. 


On' States and Governments as well as our subjects, it is true, arc in various 
^ <■ advarcement ; and local dtcumsunccs and conditions and the standard of 
-oration must lifc’cwisc varv— and late though our States were, compared with 
o - -'u India in" starring on modern lines of admimstration and education— we can 
!l,>h^ri«&ction uMn the fact that some of our States arc very well administered 
art^'jrhigVles'el of advance.ment and des-dopment, which may well be 
and nave ai •- Sates, not so fortunate in pottessmg me same .natu.ral 

the envy no.. ‘ f n-akc bold to add — co.mrarc favourably with some 

resources^ duc 
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It will tlius he obvious that certain important measures for the purpose of , securing, 
and consolidating the position of the Indian States can only he undcrta'icn by the 
Rulerr. and Governments of the States themselves: and Your Hiphnetscs do not 
need to be told by me th.at in such ases where even the essentials of pood Government 
arc not manifest, no other course of action will stem the tide of public opinion in such 
Sates, which in such circumstances must ultimately S’weep everything before it. N'or 
do Your Highnesses need to he reminded by m.c that the strength and the safety of a 
Ruler and his State do not for all time lie in the bayonets of the British Government 
or of his own Army, hut can only he permanently secured and maintained if his rule 
is broad-based on the loyalty and afTcetton and the contentment and co-operation of 
his own people. Hence the impeative and urgent necessity, where required, of putting 
our houses in order. Many instances are forthcoming of the disastrous results— 
disastrous not only to the Sovereign personally, but in my humble opinion disastrous 
in many ways to the State as well as to society — to the mightiest Sovereigns of some 
of the greatest Powers and Empires on the face of this Earth, who failed to detect 
the sign of the times and rushed headlong to their doom, or the doom of their descend- 
ants, through unwise autocracy. I need only mention Louis XIV — at one time the 
mighty King of the great French State and his Successors. 

Let me not be misunderstood. As I have already said there is much in many 
of our States which we can be proud of, and which some of the less advanced States 
can well emulate ; and although, in view of the fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
the occasional and sad lapses of a Ruler gain undue prominence and widespread notoriety, 
a greater truth was never stated than by that conscientious Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
in his remarks during a discussion in the Princes’ Conference on the 20th January, 1919, 
when he said that he did not believe that there was much misrule in the Indian States. 
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Hui^n nature being what it is and with different conditions prevailing in different 
States, It IS impossible to expect aU the Rulers of our States to be of one uniform quali^ • 
and occasional lapses are, alas ! inevitable. But such painful revelations Your Hivh* 
will agree, do no good to the Order as a whole nor to the States as a bodv 
Sinularly *e cnpplmg beyond measure of the State finances, and the attendant neelctt 
to find suffiaent funds to ensure good Government for the State and for the purpose 
of advancmg the happiness, prosperity and contentment of its subjects, has an adverse 
effect on us all in matters fiscal and finandal as well as Political. And in this connection 

I am tempted once more to quote from His Excellency’s recent speech at Rajkot : 

. . . the more your administrations appro.ximate to the standards of 
efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion elsewhere, the easier it will 
be to find a just and permanent solution ” 

of the difficulties and disabilities from which the States have been suffering. 


It is in view of all such, and ocher, considerations of the highest import to us 
and to posterity that, after the most anxious and deliberate consideration, and on the 
unanimous suggestion and advice of all my Brother Princes on the Standing Committee 
present in Simla last May, and of some of our ablest Ministers and other well-wishers 
whom I consulted, I have consented to move this Resolution to-day which — if the 
States are fortunate enough to receive Your Highnesses' general support and consent 
in passing — will carry with it greater formality and great weight, not to be expected 
at our Informal Meetings. For, the attendance there of all the Princes present 
in this Chamber cannot always be counted upon. The Resolutions of the Chamber 
have, of course, no binding force on any State, but they none-thc-!css carry great moral 
weight, and will, it is hoped, lead to their receiving a greater measure of serious attention 
and prompter consideration than any resolutions informally passed at our Informal 
Meetings. Also, from the short narrative of events which followed it will be noticed 
that although this all-important subject has from dmc to time, and for several years 
past, been oinsidercd by us at Informal Meetings, it has not received the widespread, 
Ernest attention, nor have the results achieved hitherto been as effective or as satis- 
factory, as the importance and urgency of this very far-reaching question demand. 


At our Informal Meetings in February, 1921, a small Committee of Princes and 
Ministers was for the first time appointed during my first year of office as Chancellor, 
into such questions affecting the future position of the Indian States and to con- 
^idfr what was necessary for the Governments of the Princes to do internally for strength- 
ening the posidon of their States. Uiffortunatdy we were mcedng then at a time of 
v^t rush which coincided with the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
for the purpose of inauguradng this Chamber. 


Without coing into the details of each and every subsequent occasion when we 
a measures. I will specially remind Your Highnesses of one very imporunt 
L oSoS^ii MccLes, held in Delhi on the 7th November. 1921. when 
SrSess the late Maharajah Idndia of GwaUor appealed to the Princes to leave 
stSTunturned in sctdng their houses in order. He particularly referred to the 
no stone u attempts made by a certain class of people in 

changed spin feeWs of disaffccdon in the minds of the subjects of our States. 

Brimh .h. Ruler, reamed , hold upoo 

thcaffccnon oi 1 1- administration, there was a great danger thrmtcning 

interest m Order ; .and he observed th.at the problem of the future 

would get more successors would find their posidon 

mndereJ 
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Hi? Utc Hif.hnc?? ot G’-vaiior ajx:»in returned to the same subject in a subsequent 
informal disaission in N'os cmber. 1021. In supporting bis remarks I ventured to urge 
that we must scire time by the forelock, and that we must act — while there was yet 
lin'.c — and put our bouse in order, and thereby ensure the ptc?er\-ation of our States 
and Dynasties. 

‘riic Ministers' Report drafted at Bikaner in August, 1926, and presented in Patiala 
in Febntary, 1927, also laid particular emphasis on the need of essential Internal Reforms; 
and I have already alluded to my inaugural remarks when opening the Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Bikaner in .\ugU5t 1926. 

His Highness, our present Chancellor, in addressing a circular letter to the Princes 
last year in regard to the Committee .Meetings in Bikaner and Patiala also invited Your 
Highncsfcs' attention to this imponant matter. But unfortunately, as the question 
could not l«: adequately dealt with in the course of such a brief circular letter, some 
serious misunderstandings arose, I earnestly hope all such suspicions and doubts 
will be finally laid at rest by to-day's discussions as also by some hirtlier observations 
which I shall shortly be making when explaining the wording of the various clauses 
of this Resolution. 

I will conclude my general observations by quoting the following five, out of 
many, relevant and significant extracts from a third party — a responsible, leading 
Indian Newspaper, which in its editorial on my I-cgislativc .'\sscmbly Speech said : — 

(1) “ If the Ruling Princes were .... anxious to promote the welfare of their 

subjects, and to establish the rule of law there will be no section 

of Indians which would express feelings of hostility towards the Order, 
or advocate its abolition, or regard it as an obstacle in the way of India’s 
att.iining the goal of democratic freedom." 

(2) “ nterc is no doubt thutt the present fiscal arrangements arc grossly unfair 

to the subjects of Indian States." 

(3) " The demands of the Indian Princes ate in essence similar to those of people 

in British India, namely, the freedom to manage their own affairs without 
outside interference. Tlicv would meet with considerable support from 
Indian Publicists if the Indian Princes follow the general principles in the 
discharge of their responsibilities enumerated by llis Highness ’’ 

(4) “ If these Internal Reforms arc introduced and carried out in the right spirit, 

the Rulers of States will have the united support of their subjects and 
people in British India in any effort they may make for preserving intact 
their treaty rights.” 

(5) “ Rulers who wish to increase their power and fortify their position should 

know where the real stret^th lies " 

(in, rh^., the loyalty and afiection of their people.) 

I will now deal with and c.xplain Clauses (3), (4) and (5) of the Resolution. Speaking 
generally first, I have attempted to avoid the use of such ambiguous terms as arc likely 
hereafter to lead to diificulties as to their exact meaning and scope. For instance, 

“ efficiency ” of admi^tmtion, or of anything else, is an extremely wide term, and 
we cannot have outside judges, or umpires reviewing and adjudging what does or 
does not constitute " efficiency.” 

Secondly, whilst on the subject of efficiency, I would invite special attention to 
the famous declaration of policy, which a widely respected and popular Viceroy, Lord 
Minto, made at U^pur oii the 3rd November, 1909, when he had Sir Harcourt Butler, 
as his Chief Political Adviser. Lord Minto on that memorable occasion said : — 
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“ I have always been opposed to anything Okc prcssnre on Dnrbars trith a 
vicv to introducing British methods of administrarioa — I have preferred that 
reforms should emanate from the Durbars themselves, and gtov- uo in harmonv 
vrith the traditions of the State. It is easy to over-estimate the value of adminis- 
trative efficiency — it is not the only object to aim at, though the encouracem.ent 
of it must be attractive to keen and able Political Officers, and it is not ui^tural 
that the temptation to further it should for example appeal strongly to those xrho 
arc temporarily in charge of the administration of a State during a minority.” 


The third point in my general observations regarding. Causes (5), (4) and (5) 
to xrhich I vish to invite the attention of all concerned is that vrhiist the Princes of 
India are not unmindful of the altered drcurastances prevailing in the vorld to-day, 
and xcill, it is earnestly to be hoped, be found to be keenly alive to their duties and 
responsibilities, they are not in any v.-ay conceding by to-day's Resolution, or debate, 
that they would wdlingly accept the views, or chiisr cists, of a.ny outside party as to 
what is, or is not, sufficient or adequate, or what should, or should not, be done in 
their States in matters which come purely within the purview of their internal autonomy. 
Not do thev aerce that a uniform standard of administration, to suit the diverse con- 
ations prevuilinc amonc the various States in varymg stages of progress, is possible 
of attainment, and that 'therefore every State and its Ruler must be the best judges 
as I remarked in my recent Legisbrive -Assembly speech 

“ Of conducting its internal affidrs in ways best suited to local drcuntstanccs, 
peculiarities, tradirio'ns, and sentiments, and to the dirierent ideals and standards 
of administrative cffi.ciency and education prevailing.” 


The decree of poliriml consciousness awakened in the various States varies im- 
menselv in direct proportion to their education and contact with political ideals of the 
\Vcst- ' No wise man would accordingly dispute the claim of the Govetnm.en: of each 
State*to be the best judge of the measmement, and the ma.nntr and the pace, of such 



in their own homes ; and all such .vto ^ 

and as occasion demands--must tor bftin:^ ^ 

cmoiuting from within and on the inmaavc ot the Rmer and the Goverr 

State concemed- 


r.t ot 


Tr ••mno'ta.nt that here I should abo make it dear that what I am to-day urging 
* tenrioa of mv Brother Princes, and what was proposed to be laid down 


17 ^ccrccirv o: . — tv 

the raco'nsibility for' the wcLbrt and adi^c^.ent o: the Indan people by on ffic 
itish Government and the Gove — m.ent ot Ir..da : 

“ The Brush Govcmm.ent and the Government of Indb .... mu't be 
the judges of the rime and measure of each adva.nce and thea- must be raided by 
the co-ireration received from ffiose upon whom new- op^numnes^ot serv.ce 
w-ill thus* be cenfttred and by the cxt--.:_to -men st is .o-an- t.nat conr-.uence an 
be .mposed in their sense ot responstb-mm. 

The British Gove.mment cannot therefore reasenab’y expem the Sta;es_ to go forr.het 
' ^ d-cbna^'cn made bv the Brirish Govcrrmtnt—'o tar is i: irr.;ed to t.nem— 
man c'* ccmrimricrol reforms in B.rid-h Inaa. .Althmurh foe 

RcSIrion. as I had originally d.ni.^ed it. ha* beer, altered by ma solely cut c: dmere 
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f.’/r.n thK rnoit (W/n^'-.r/^tivc amoof'/.t «», ; for, •A'heth'rr there arc la-s-s and codes, 
riiUer or n/iurted ufrr.'.h and \n%rA on the lawi of Britr.h India or anv other 

'daf' s, (5 r;1/vio»? that. If there h even a ccrnhlancc of the administration of^jutticc 
and of and lav/s in a fiiate, they mutt }>e hated on come principles of justice; 

and J should indeed feel alarmed as regards the future of our States if there si-as anyone 
amonf'st ns so mtloer'Aik, or en hold, as to assert that such codes and laws must be 
l;oir)red and flie term " justice ’’ so slcf/rasicd as to disrcf^ard the !c?;itimatc liberty 
of pcrssjfi and the safety of prf>pcrty, or that they must he administered by a judiciary 
v/hii li is not independent, of the executive In the dispensation of strict and impartial 
justice, hut that it should he subordinate to the orders of the Executive Government 
of the v/)ll and rapriee of the Euler as regards conviction of people irrespective of their 
h'dnp, ifuiorenr or (pilhy, or in av/ardinj; ticcrccs in civil suits, irrespective of the ordinary 
caiiotis of lav/, (■(|uiiy and common-sense. And it al.so follows that the judiciary must 
ft-rl nmitr. In their tenure of ollice—sf) lonj' as they discharge their duties and 
ffs|ifnisihllllies tjroperly. What Is necessary is that our judiciary must be charged with 
llir adininlsiiallotj of (usticc to the rich and the poor alike — without fear or favour, 
and e(|nal!y to all mir laihjccts ; and that there should he a proper and adequate judicial 
luam h of the Administration In our States providing for adequate modes of redress 
ns well as for appeal, 

III cssenre, what I am urging to-tlay, and which I feel Your Highnesses will agree 
with me, is that ilicrc tihould he ilic " reign of haw ” prevailing in our St.atcs and not 
llir " relf'M of desire." 

As feg,ards paragraph ft (/'), wliat in proposed in that there should be a setdement 
upon a reasonahlr, and, I would venture to point out, a definite, basis of the purely 
prisonal osprndliuie of the Euler, ns distinguished from the public charges of adminis- 
lr.ulon. 1 wlsli to make it dear lltat I do not talk of any fixed amount, or of anyper- 
(entag.e, or of any oilier allied details. All these must necessarily and rightly vary 
mcotiilng to (he coiulltloiin prevailing in cacli State and particularly according to 
(lie tevetiues of the Slate concerned. 'Hie main point as regards the Civil List and 
El ivy Eurse of a Euler is that it slioiild he settled on a reasonable and definite basis, 
to eiialile the Euler to maintain ills position and dignity and that as larger a proportion 
as ttosnllilr may hr available for tlic development of tlic life of a community and of its 
itidlvhlual dti/etis. 

It Is dillieult, here also, Cor me to conceive tint anyone of us would be disposed 
srtloiinly to conlriid tlie citiilty or the need for the Ruler of a State to liavc a fixed and 
weihdrluirii Erivy I'lii’-e and ('ivil List, and a clc.xr dividing line between his personal 
espeiidlmie and itiai of liie State. The reasons for tlic same arc so obvious that they 
hardly tcqulre atiy further tematks. Tlic ancient Hindu Kings were similarly enjoined 
ity out t'Wii Sf.Ktoo anil our own iW/fr, only to take a fixed sum or a definite percentage 
ut the total Itiioiiie of the St.iie ; and the Civil List of an enlightened Ruler of modern 
limes even, 1 g.aihrr, In W’estcin Comitties — is conscvpteiuly fixed at either a definite 
mmi or at a drl'mlte petventage of the total ordinary income of the State. 

\t will he griu’i.illy Cttneeded that it is not nhv.vys easy to diircrentiatc lictwccn 
the pnirlv personal espenditute of a Ruler and that inairrcil for ceremonial purposes 
ot for the Ruler in hi' ollui.rl ]s"ition as the Head of the State; and it is obviously 
quite imiuosihle ro l.sy vlown any h»td and fast rules on the subject. IT.c various 
l iHuiu'laiuvs pu'v.ulhig in r.wh State— with which the Ruler and his Government 
toe In-'t .uni clo'cvt .uqinlnted • imi't supply the test in the con'idcration and settlement 
ol >\uh que 'lions by tk.e Rnlet and his Ciovernment ; and so hmg as a sincere ctTort 
is m>de to dvaw « deSnuto line of denntcaiion— 'Where it docs not exist — between 
the puieU {s“i»on\l evpendiiute of a Ruler and the public charges of administration. 



all other points pale, comparatively speahlnp. into in'lpniflcancc. It must also follose, 
where the percentage of the State revenue is the p.uitiinp principle, tliat there can he 
no unifomi standattl applicahic to the various States. For it is intiispuiahlc that whereas 
a certain smaller pcrccntap.e would he a rcarumahlc and definite basis for a hiR State 
with larpcr revenue, it follows obviously that with a State — say of a revenue of 1 lakh 
of nspccs — a fixed petcentape, sav 10 jscr cent., would hy no means sulF.ee even for the 
reasonable j'cr'onal cxj'cnsc of the Ruler — much less it he is to keep up his position 
and dipnity. It therefore follosvs that such percentage in tlic r.m.a!lcr States with 
srtaallcr revenues must necessarily vary and he larger. 

I svould like to emphasise that Your Highnesses arc not being asked hy the 
Q’.amber or me, or anyone else, to give any opinion svhatevcr to-day on the various 
details of .such settlements of Civil List and Privy Purses or wh.it the percentage should 
l^e. Tl’.is is a matter entirely for consideration and settlement in accord.incc with 
the conditions and circumstances and other factors prevailing in each State. Here 
again it is imposohlc to conceive however that any Ruler can seriously contend that 
he is justified in spending the greater proportion of the revenue of his State on his 
picrsonal expenditure and on his plc-isurcs and enjoyment — to tlic detriment of the inter- 
ests of his State, his Government and his subjects. And as some Princes asked some 
questions on another point, let me also add that this Resolution here refers solely to 
tlic revenues of the State, and docs not, of cour t, in any way refer to the purely personal 
income of a Ruler derived from private sources. Any Ruler who derives a private 
income from sources independent of the orslinary and extraordinary revenues of the 
State, such for instance, .is inheritance, bequests, or from private estates outside the 
State, or savings from his own Pris 7 Purse, etc., need not trouble to take such dcuils 
into considemtion for the purpose of this Resolution. 

I believe that, cxccnt for isolated eases, there is, in accord.incc with either out 
ancient, or modem, ideals, real differentjation made in our States between the Ruler’s 
personal expenditure and State expenditure ; and Your Highnesses, in accepting 
Qausc 5 {b) of this Resolution, would not he departing in any way from the nndent 
ideals of the Dbxrrra of a Prince or the modern ideals of the duty of a Ruler, in regard 
to this impotunt detail — upon which so much will depend, as far as the future of 
out States, and out own Dynasties is concerned. For it is on tliis score and because 
of the thoughtless acts of a few amongst us, that our entire Order is most frequently 
assailed. 

I feel sure that Your Highnesses will agree that it is far, far better for all of us 
to take time by the forelock and to bring about such C55cnu.il reforms in the interests 
of good government, as and where they arc needed, on our own initiative and of our 
own free will, rather than have to do so under the force of public opinion, or other 
drcunastances. 

I would venture to add that in States where there is no Rdgn of Law, no inde- 
pendent judidary fearlessly administering impartial justice, and where there is no dear 
cut line and proper distinction between the personal expenditure of a Ruler and the 
charges of administration, we also suffer in various fiscal and finandal arrangements. 
For instance, I believe that our claim to a share in the customs revenues derived by the 
Government of India from British Seaports would be on a still stronger footing if we 
were able to demonstrate to all concerned that the proportionate amount to which 
out State is endded from customs dudes levied in Bridsh India would not be frittered 
away on the personal pleasures and expenses of a Ruler, but that it would benefit the 
tax-payers of out Indian States just as the revenue derived in Bridsh India in the shape 
of customs is undoubtedly devoted by the Government of India for the benefit of the 
British-Indian tax-payer. 
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In commending this Resolution, and particularly paragraph (5), I feel that it is 
necessary to invite Your Highnesses’ particular attention to the faa that you are not 
signing a blank cheque, or committing yourselves tarte blancht, to any undue encroach- 
ment upon your legitimate rights or prejudice to your interests. ./\fter all when we 
come to view it from the Eastern standpoint or that of the West, there can be very 
little that in essence is different in the Eastern standard of Kingship and beneficent 
Government from the modern ideals of good Government; and before concluding 
my speech I would, in support of my statement, refer to some of the wcIl-rccognizcd 
and generally accepted principles and functions of good government, and of Regal 
obligations and duties of Rulers to their subjects, over which there can be little, if any, 
dispute — ^whatever the standard and conditions prevailing in any State, whatever its 
revenues and resources, and wherever its geographical situation. Several of Your 
Highnesses arc not totally unacquainted with an important Note, written entirely in 
out interests, and purely infornaal as an expression of his personal views, by an honoured 
and esteemed friend and sagacious sutcsm.in. I quote some extracts from it here 
not because of any desire to flatter but because I venture to think that when Your 
Highnesses come carefully, and even critically, to c-xamine the prindpics enundated 
therein, with which no reasonable person, with a wise apprehension and looking far 
ahead to the days to come, and with due regard to the best interests of his State, himself 
and his Dynasty, will really be in disagreement. 

As said in this Note : — 

“I. The functions of Government may be described as the task, firstly, of 
ensuring to the individuals composing the society governed the oppor- 
tunity of devdoping themselves as human bdngs, and, secondly, of 
welding them into a compact and contented Suite. 

II. Sated differently, the ordered life of a community depends upon being 
regulated, not by the arbitrary will of individuals, but by LAW. .... 

X. Every Government should have some machinery by which it can inform 
itself of the needs and desires of its subjects, and by which these can 
make thdr voice heard. 

This machinery need not be strictly representative (or elective) in charancr, 
but its essential requisite is that it should mainain a dose connection 
between Government and Governed. 

**•••• 

XII. Perhaps the principal necessity- for a personal Ruler is thjit he sliould be 
able to choose wise counsellors, and having chosen them tlut he should 
trust them, and encourage them to tell him the truth, whether or not 
this is always palatable.’' 
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all other points pale, comparatively speaking, into insignificance. It must also follow, 
where the pcrccntace of the State revenue is the guiding principle, that there can be 
no uniform standard applicable to the various States. For it is indisputable that whereas 
a certain smaller percentage would be a reasonable and definite basis for a big State 
with larger revenue, it follows obviously that with a State — say of a revenue of 1 lakh 
of rupees — a fixed percentage, say 10 per cent., would by no means suffice even for the 
reasonable personal expense of the Ruler — much less if he is to keep up his position 
and dignity. It therefore follows that such percentage in the smaller States with 
smaller revenues must necessarily vary and be larger. 

1 would like to emphasize that Your Highnesses arc not being asked by the 
Qiambcr or me, or anyone else, to give any opinion whatever to-day on the various 
details of such settlements of Civil List and Prix'y Purses or what the percentage should 
be. This is a matter entirely for consideration and settlement in accordance with 
the conditions and circumstances and other factors prevailing in each State. Here 
again it is impossible to conceive however that any Ruler can seriously contend that 
he is justified in spending the greater propordon of the revenue of his State on his 
personal expenditure and on his pleasures and enjoyment — to the detriment of the inter- 
ests of his State, his Government and his subjects. And as some Princes asked some 
quesdons on another point, let me also add that tliis Resolution here refers solely to 
the revenues of the State, and docs not, of course, in any way refer to the purely personal 
income of a Ruler derived from private sources. Any Ruler who derives a private 
income from sources independent of the ordinary and extraordinary revenues of the 
State, such for instance, as inheritance, bequests, or from private estates outside the 
State, or savings from his own Privy Purse, etc., need not trouble to take such details 
into considemdon for the purpose of this Resoludon. 

I believe that, except for isolated cases, there is, in accord.incc with cither our 
andent, or modern, ideals, real differentiadon made in our States between the Ruler’s 
personal expenditure and State expenditure; and Your Highnesses, in accepting 
Clause 5 (b) of this Resoludon, would not be departing in any way from the andent 
ideals of the Dharma of a Prince or the modern ideals of the duty of a Ruler, in regard 
to this important detail — upon which so much will depend, as far as the future of 
our States, and our own Dynasdes is concerned. For it is on this score and because 
of the thoughdess acts of a few amongst us, that our endre Order is most frequendy 
asssuled. 

I feel sure that Your Highnesses will agree that it is far, far better for all of us 
to take dme by the forelock and to bring about such essential reforms in the interests 
of good government, as and where they ate needed, on our own inidative and of our 
own free will, rather than have to do so under the force of public opinion, or other 
circumstances. 

I would venture to add that in States where there is no Reign of Law, no inde- 
pendent judiciary fearlessly administering impartial justice, and where there is no clear 
cut line and proper distinction between the personal expenditure of a Ruler and the 
charges of administration, we also suffer in various fiscal and financial arrangements. 
For instance, I believe that our claim to a share in the customs revenues derived by the 
Government of India from British Seaports would be on a still stronger footing if we 
were able to demonstrate to all concerned that the proportionate amount to which 
our State is endtled from customs duties levied in British India would not be frittered 
away on the personal pleasures and e.xpenses of a Ruler, but that it would benefit the 
tax-payers of our Indian States just as the revenue derived in British India in the shape 
of customs is undoubtedly devoted by the Government of India for the benefit of the 
Bridsh-Indian tax-payer. 
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In commending this Resolution, and pardcularlj' paragraph (5), I fee! that it is 
necessan- to inritc Your Highnesses’ particular attention to the fact that vou arc not 
signing a blank cheque, or committing yourselves carte blararbe, to any undue encroach- 
ment upon your legitimate rights or prejudice to your interests. After all when u-c 
come to view it from the Eastern standpoint or that of the West, there can be very 
little that in essence is different in the Eastern standard of Kingship and beneficent 
Govcriunent from the modern ideals of good Government; and before concluding 
my speech I would, in support of my statement, refer to some of the wcll-recognired 
and generally accepted principles and functions of good government, and of Regal 
obligations and duties of Rulers to their subjects, over which there can be h'ttle, if any, 
dispute — whatever the standard and condiuons prevailing in any State, whatever its 
revenues and resources, and wherever its geographical situation. Several of Your 
Highnesses arc nor totally unacquainted with an important Note, written entirely in 
our interests, and purely informal as an c.sprcssion of his personal views, by an honoured 
and esteemed friend and sagacious statesman. I quote some extracts from it here 
not because of any desire to flatter but because I venture to think that when Your 
Highnesses come carefully, and even critically, to examine the principles enunciated 
therein, with which no reasonable person, with a wise apprehension and looking far 
ahead to the dap to come, and with due regard to the best interests of his State, himself 
and his Dynast}*, will really be in disagreement. 

As said in this Note : — 

“ I. The functions of Government rray be described as the task, firsdy, of 
ensuring to the individuals composing the society governed the oppor- 
tunity of developing themselves as human beings, and, secondly, of 
welding them into a compact and contented State. 

* « » 4r * « 

II. Stated ditTcrcntly, the ordered life of a community depends upon being 
regulated, not by the arbitrar}* will of individuals, but by LAW 

*«**»* 

X. Even* Government should have some machinery by which it can inform 
its^ of the needs and desires of its subjects, and by which these can 
nuke their voice heard. 

This machmery need not be strictly representative (or elective) in charaaer, 
but its essential requisite is that it should maintain a close connection 
benveen Government and Governed. 

XII. Pcrlups the prindpal neccssit}* for a personal Ruler is that he should be 
able to choose wise counsellors, and h.tving chosen them that he should 
trust them, and encourage them to tell lum the truth, whether or not 
this is alwap palauble.” 

• ••••• 

When referring in my Legislative Assembly speech to the widely accepted principles 
d funcuons of good Govc.'r.mcn: — be h noted so far as ma^* Sate and my Govern- 
:nt were concerned and as an expression of my own opi.mon — I adumberated the 
lowing seven points : — 

L The necessity for the Ruler of a State to have a fixed and wcU-defined 
Privy Purse and a clear dividing line between has personal csp<.nditure 
and tlvit of the State. 

IL Security at !i.*c and property bv the employment of as efficient and un- 
corrupt a Police as possible sot the maintenance of law and Order. 
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III. Independent Judiciary. 

IV, The Reign of Law, including certainty of Law, its uniformity and approKi- 

mation, where possible, with the laws of British India, with such adoidons 
and alteradons as local condidons may render necessary. 

V, Stability of Public Services, 

VI. Efficiency and continuity of administradon. 

Vn. Beneficent rule in the interests of the general well-being and contentment 
of the subjects. 

Of the above points, II, III and IV are covered by paragraph (5) (a) of this Reso- 
ludon ; whilst point I, is covered by paragraph (5) (If). Point II, referring to security 
of life and property is partly covered by paragraph (5) (a), whilst the necessity of as effi- 
cient and uncorrupt a Police as possible for the maintenance of Law and Order requires 
no adumberadon — difficult though the ideal is, as compared with what one may expect 
in this complex world of outs. Condnuity of administradon and its efficiency similarly 
needs no illustradon — subject to the remarks I have already made above in regard to 
“ efficiency ” and similarly nothing in pardcular is necessary to be stated here for 
purposes of this Resolution in regard to point VII — Beneficent rule in the interests 
of the general well-being and contentment of the subjects — specially when we look 
at such principles from what has been stated above. 

To secure good Government, we must obviously have competent machinery 
which is an essential of success ; or, in other words. Public Services, to which capable, 
honest Officers would be attracted under a sense of security of tenure in accordance 
with the Qvil Service Regulations of the State concerned and the contract of their 
service — so long as they discharge their dudes with loyalty, honesty and efficiency. 

It is unnecessary to add that these principles do not differ from the Hindu ideal 
of Kingship so apdy put before us by our own Shastras. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as regards the method of giving effect to them, I do not believe 
that there is really much, if any, difference between any one of us here as regards the 
general principles of good Government or the essential need of the States on their 
own initiative and in their own interest to put their houses in order. 

As His Excellency remarked in his recent speech at Jodhpur, the solicitude for 
the welfare and prosperity of our subjects : — 

“ should be alike the pride and reward of every Ruler who has the interests of 
his State at heart. With the rapid spread of education the problems which the 
Princes of India have to solve are daily becoming more complex, criticism of their 
administradon more and more insistent and the highest standard of Government 
more generally demanded by public opinion. It is wise to recognize and not 
to ignore the forces which are at work and to realize that a Prince who neglects 
to discharge with humanity and justice the sacred trust, which he has inlierited, 
is not only sacrificing the interests of his subjects and his State, but is weakening 
the position of the Order to which he has the honour to belong ” 

Let us demonstrate to the world by the manner in which we deal with this Reso- 
lution — both here and hereafter — that Indian Kingship and our ancient oriental culture 
provide for just as good government as any system of modern rule or of Western 
democracy. 

In conclusion, I mvtyt apologize for having taken so much of Your Excellency’s 
and Your Highnesses’ time in moving this Resolution. But I feel confident that it 
will be appreciated that the grave importance of the matter will be taken in extenuation.' 
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I venture camcjtl;- and solemnly to repeat that, just as the ultimate decision to 

he strived at hy the Imperial Government on issues now before the Indian States’ 
Committee is a matter of life and death for our States, so in my hurhblc judgment it 
c'.pjjl’.y a matter of life and death for our States, and for us ourselves and out Dynasties, 
t hat action vc take, not only during to-day’s debate, but also the action which each 
F.ulcr and State, if, and where, he finds the necessity for such action, will take upon 
cur dec'ion tr>-day — if, as I hope, my Resolution is accepted by Vour Highnesses. 
W'e can but hope anti pray that a just and equitable solution will be found by the Indian 
States' C omntntee and be supported by the Imperial Government, which would rc- 
a'surc tine rr.irtdr of the Princes, and that through the wise action taken by ourselves 
and hfrraftcr in regard to the aims and objects which this Resolution has, I 
truT, rrnrr.incr.tly placer! before Vour Jlighncsses, the strength and prestige will be 
advar.ccd r.ot on.ly f'f the Prir.ccs and States, not only of the Great Indj.\n Empire, 
but al'o of tr.e greater British Empire, and that we — the Princes and our States and 
-uh rrtr — ■■.sli thereby he enabled to take our proper and rightful place as “ perpetual 
rriendr and .Ulics " and enabled without encroachment, without menace, ana without 
jr.xicty or vci.itfan, to work oat our destinies under the xgis of our beloved King- 
F.mprror ti> v.-liom we arc bound by tics of the most steadfast loyalty and deepest 
dev.'i;i-in. 
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to disappear, with the logical corollary that with the Princes’ disappearance the Indian 
States will be merged in British India. The Princes are well aware that every bad 
Ruler, and every bad Government in an Indian State, are a grave menace not only 
to the Order of Princes, but to the Indian States as well. For those Rulers who are 
found wanting in their essential duties towards God and their States and their subjects, 
J and at least the majority of my Brother Princes have not one word to say by way 
even of extenuation — except perhaps that in at least the majority of such cases the 
cause will most probably be traced to their faulty up-bringing and education, and par- 
ticularly to the unsuitable and inadequate administrative training imparted to them, 
for which the blame tests, not so much with the Ruler concerned, but, in the case 
of minorities with the Officers of the British Government and of the particular State 
concerned responsible for the training of the minor Ruler, and in some instances also, 
of course, wiffi the parents of such Rulers. And as regards the really bad Rulers, of 
whom — ^in spite of legations of hostile critics — there arc happily not many, I am one 
of those who sincerely hold, as I have often said before, that in view of the menace 
and discredit which they bring to their entire Order, the sooner such bad Rulers can 
be made, by every reasonable and legitimate means, to see the error of their ways, and 
to mend their ways, the better for all concerned. But in regard to the Nehru Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and the observations and the resolution passed at the All- 
Parties Conference, we must leave aside, at least for the moment, all personal con- 
sidcrations^and questions, and talk in the abstract about the Indian States ; and it 
ought not to be difficult for our friends, as wcU as our critics, to realise that the dictates 
of prudence and precaution, not to speak of statesmanship, demand that matters of 
life and death to the States, such as those relating to our Treaties and Sovereign and 
other rights, cannot be left to mere chance or be dealt with in a vague, happy-go-lucky 
or haphazard manner ; and that the Princes owe it as a clear duty to God, as well as 
to their States and subjects, to see to it as the trustees and custodians of their rights 
and interests that any arrangements that they may make or agree to as regards the 
future — ^whether with the British Government or with the 'future Commonwealth of 
India — are such as will in no way jeopardise the precious heritage, which the sword 
arms of their Ancestots, and the valour, loyalty and devotion of their subjects, built 
up for them and which has been handed down to them, from generation to generation, 
at the cost of much priceless blood and treasure. 

A careful examination is therefore called for of the offer made to the Indian States 
by the Nehru Committee and the All-Parties Conference with a view to seeing to 
whether or not they adequately guarantee and safeguard the interests of the States, 
or whether something more definite is not required in the shape of Treaties or Covenants 
and other more formal, binding and irrevocable pacts and pledges. 

According to the recommendations of the Nehru Committee : — 

. “ The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and discharge 

the same obligations towards, the Indian States, arising out of the treaties or 

otherwise, as the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged.” 

This recommendation was endorsed at the Lucknow Conference ; and it will thus 
be observed that, apparently without any regard whatsoever for the true constitutional 
position of the Princes and States and of their Treaties and other rights, the claim has 
been made, and accepted, on behalf of the future Commonwealth of India to exercise 
the same powers and functions and all the rights which the Government of India has 
hitherto, tightly or wrongly, exercised. It cannot be that, with some of the most- 
prominent men and ffistinguished lawyers in British India of the ability and calibre 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Motilal Nehru on the Committee, some obvious 
points connected with the above did altogether escape their attention. In the cir- 
cu stances, is it not strange that there are some obvious and glaring omissions and 
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. -s,--o!oev has been used in regard to nubdng such a wde claim and pro- 

- 5 ' "it'that is so,' would it be unreasonable if the States came to the conclusion 
• ir* t' at was the result probably of a compromise made perhaps to satisfy all parties 
i , (if )litica\ thought rcprcscrttcd in the Mchru Comtmncc as well as at the 

O.r.icTcr.cc ? And l' would proceed to ask what about the claims and complaint 
Vbe Sta'c-' datim: back a good many years that, through whatever causes, there 
v'e in Vacr been numerous cases, not confined to any particular States or areas, of 
ar at- 1 definite infringement of the Treaties and other rights of the States ? And 
;r,i' c .nr.ection, what about the ofiidal admissions by the Imperial Government, 
•iu.un;: the Government of India, made in various documents and speeches on the 
<; ft me! r.ccatior.'-, in regard to such claims and grics-anccs of the States? For 
in one such form.al and official speech, after referring to the causes leading 
sre <;evc!.-;pn'.ent o-f politial doctrines, and citing some of the more salient instances 
uiuct'. chan;:cs had adversely aftcctcd the States — or in other words where inroads 
:1 th been nude on the Treaties of the States — it was only a short time ago stated 
no i;'*. a per-onage than the Viceroy and Governor-General of India that it could 
' be denied that the Treatv position of the States had been affected and that a body 
— in S'ur.c eases arbitrary, but always benevolent — had insensibly come into 
in'’. If the liritir h Government and the Government of India on their own admission 


’ ;ve siiu- been responsible — with however benevolent intentions — for the infringement 
• 'uch Treaties, is it, nr is it not, permissible to ask on what po.ssible moral, legal 
■ ■f cort'itutional ernund can a continuance of similar infringement on the part of the 
Communwe-aith of India .and consequently a continuance of injustice to the 
hr )'; .tsfiei ? And how can such arbitrary political practice or usage, etc., which 
1 - pteiii;: ably '.vlut is meant by th.c term *' or otherwise,” in which the States have had 
. V be rhim.cil as a basis bv the future Commonwealth of India for the exercise 


ifi ■ t V 


ri :'-.t'. .ind rrlations with the States ? It i.s to get such matters put right even 
e pre-tn'. fum of Gt'vcrnment that the Princes have been working for some 
; an i f.r whicli paqs^'se, am.^-ngst others, they have asked for a careful examina- 
! rir C'.'vtitutr'nal pootio.'*. and relations j r.’/ the Paramount Power ; and 
a'! t ( the i; jo-d th.at tlicsc should be thoroughly thrashed out and clearly 


f.tutr O 
ibu' • w/ 

i' 


:e.-r:c.l on all hands, which must nuke tiic nutter much simpler for the 
'n--ra!tii (pf Indi-t also. It is ai.so on this most important aspect of the 
t) a! tlic P.'^inccs an.l their advi'ers have been engaged in England, and 
a hi-th th.e opin.i‘in of some of the tu isr eminent Oiunscl in England has, 
rajy - Ji 1, been obui.ncd ; an I s.ich nutters, it will lie obvious, cannot 
h by 1 a^ty -in i arbitrary pronouncements or expressions of opinion of 
t ur, or bv o’.uhblcs. Tne nutter,; involved are of far too great moment 
t > I'v treated witi: such levitv. 



h'. id.;i! rtpres- 



i ir.s of npini'.in, or the ch'/fr of former Sccrct.irics 
■ otiicr o'iicials <>f the British Government or any one 
fv,i:ip)n,^ vtrs'.c of which luve been alluded to in the 
y.em.selvcs — sr. the absence of legal or mor.al sancti‘arv 
tap::s sir the real status a.nd p'lsiti m s'f the States ; an.! 
:uV.r one right. ^ It, tbereftre, follows that if any p<awcrs 
ri.t'.ed by ttw Ci-ivcrnment ot India at present arc con- 
a.~. ! there!'. rr opposed t i the Treaties and the other 


.r;pthe:r c.intinuancc, merely because such pp>wefs 
-ar, hec.n extreiss-pd by the ttos'ernment of India 
make It tr.’ill. risnfiab!: or m.-. rally right f>ar the 


ini’*, nr * j 

hrrr tb^fc 


eartei e <,up;h supp-ne-d rights, 
hsi I’er.n lack ou clear thinking 
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In support of the statements at the Lucknow Conference to the effect that the 
Princes should have no hesitation in accepting the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee and the resolution of the All-Parties Conference, some of the speakers 
advanced certain arguments which it is also necessary to examine — although I do 
not accept responsibility for the statements, nor is it necessary for me here to accept, 
or refute, the correctness thereof. One speaker said that he “ refused to believe that 
Indian Princes were happy under the present domination by the British,” and yet 
immediately afterwards it was further argued that if the .Princes had so far borne the 
autocratic rule of foreigners, why should they now fight shy to entrust themselves 
to the Indian democracy and that the Princes could not fare worse at the hands of 
Indians than they did now with Britishers. It was further argued that as the Princes 
had grievances of their own against the Government of India, they should now try 
the new system which was desired to be inaugurated. Here again, would not the 
States be justified in holding these remarks as implying that two wrongs make one 
right ; that if the States had felt the full weight of the autocratic rule of foreign bureau- 
cracy, they should now entrust themselves to the autocratic rule of, and “ domination ” 
by, their brethren of the Indian democracy ; and that as we could not fare worse at 
the hands of this Indian democracy than we were faring at the hands of the “ Britishers," 
that we should be content to put up with the same. As the Leader has fairly and aptly 
put it in a recent article, the Princes, like the people in British India, also aspire to 
greater freedom ; but whilst full provision has been made for the aspirations of British 
India in the Report and Draft Convention of the Nehru Committee and the Lucknow 
Conference, the Indian States are apparently asked to be satisfied and to continue for 
ever with things as they are, regar^ess of the rights and wrongs of the case, or the 
provisions of their Treaties, and regardless also of the universal, and natural, desire, 
and the right, of all human beings and bodies to exist, and to live their own lives, and to 
work out their own destinies, without encroachment, menace, anxiety or vexation. 
Surely further comment is uncalled for. And this is what the so-called representatives 
of the Indian States at the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow have apparently also 
given their blessing to. 1 confess that my ideal and those of the Princes and States 
generally as regards the future of our States is that we too should progress, and that 
our Governments and subjects also should enjoy the fullest freedom and internal auto- 
nomy, just as is desired and demanded for the various British Indian Protdnces. But, 
after all, we Princes are “ intolerable autocrats,” and the democratic subjects of the 
States present at the Conference apparently were content that they as well as their fellow 
subjects should remain in “ perpetual ” bondage and “ slavery,” and under the domina- 
tion even of the Commonwealth of India. 

Turning now to the provision in the Nehru Committee Report for a Supreme 
Court, which runs as follows : — 

“In case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian 
State on any matter arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents, 
the Governor-General in Council may, with the consent of the State concerned, 
^efer the said matter to the Supreme Court for its decision.” 

I would like to point out that even under such a provision a reference to the Supreme 

Court in case of difference of opinion is not compulsory, but merely discretioimry 

such discretion being left to the Governor-General-in-Council, and further i-hat only 
matters “ arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents ” 
can be thus referred to the Supreme Court. But what about the fised and such other 
justiciable matters which do not necessarily arise out of Treaties, Engagements, Sanads 
or similar other documents ? Surely such matters, in their own way, are of no less 
importance to the Governments and subjects of our States than matters affecting our 
Treaty rights and other questions governing our political relations. Are the States 
and (heir subjects to be perpetually doom^ to suffer from such grave disabilities 

Sa 



and to receive the same unequal and unjust treatment under the Commonwealth of 
India as they have hitherto, or is it bcousc we arc not to fare worse at the hands of 
the Indian Commonwealth than we do nov,* with Britishers that it has not been found 
necessary to make any specific provisions, much less to give any specific statutory 
guarantees and safeguards to the States on the fiscal and economic side as well? 

For a further consideration of this no less important point, one has to go back a 
bit, which makes it necessary to ask how far the British Indian Legislature and the 
British Indians have so far championed the just fiscal interests of the Indian States 
and their subjects ; and specially so whenever there has been a conflict between the 
economic interests of British India and those of the States ; and finally, again with a 
few honourable exceptions, would it be rude to ask what real sympathy, interest, grasp, 
or knowledge has been displayed as regards the Indian States’ affairs by the Indian 
Members of the \-arious Governments in British India ? Can the States, who arc asked 
to try the new system of domination and rule over them by the Indian democracy, be 
seriously expected to take a plunge in the dark and to commit their States and their 
subjects’ irrevocably, and without retrieve, without at least satisfying thcmsch-cs that 
they will Ijc sure of getting justice, under proper and adequate guarantees and safe- 
guards, as regards their legitimate rights and claims ? 

Furthermore, according to the N’chru Committee’s rccommcmlations, endorsed 
also at the Lucknow Conference, the right has aUo been claimed, and accepted, for the 
Commonwealth of India to act both as Judges and parties in matter, of conflict of 
interests between British India and the States, which is one i>f the serious disabilities of, 
and one of the important objections which the Princes have to, the present system 
whereby the present Gos'crnmcnt of India deal with such disputes. 


Nothing is fanher from my intention than to doubt the sincerity and honwey 
of purpose of those genuine British Indian friends who expressed their sincere and 
solemn determination to guarantee the rights and privileges of the States and who 
desired to «cc the States fairly and eiiuitably treated. But one cannot altogether ignore 
the marked spirit and feeling of hr>r.tiUty displayed, apparently bv the majority of the 


Mohan Malaviya, ana ur. -oman— w. ...... .... . 

ind tried to stop the scurrilous attacks m.3de on. and the stabs in tb.e back given to. 
,7 of the States, who were neither present nor represented at that Oinfcrcnce. 
nd is it not further pertinent to ask why. amongst tl-.c numermu. r^o!uti..n.s that were 

Sen^rSoved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malariya to th.e Declaration ot Rights, guara.ntee- 

cstablishmcn upon the Parliament of the G-immonwca!;!; t.j nia'j.c 

by the and fi.ritv of tenure to agricultural ter.ams. W.!t 

suitable S Siv-when it ha, been prog-ued that the .States m.ot 

not the wU.tS ^ Indian Constitution and that they car.:;- t be scpirated !frtin 
form ‘ v-j-cn jt h claimed for the Gimm-ur.vcilt!'. that it -.hall enjoy 

the rest of In , • . ^ ^ . jj a,. a j..,j ,y _»!! ti, .^,..vcra 

political relations vuth tne sut« n has bee.i pr ividc.! 

and functions _tcaung o -. • • ^ -.vhen, a, h quite lus: and rigb.t. 
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was specifically provided as regards the strict and scrupulous observance of the Treaties, 
and the Sovereign and other rights of the States, which cannot in any sense be held to 
be less important than private and personal property lawfully acquired ? And would 
not the States be justified if, in view of all these circumstances, they came to the conclusion 
that they have received far less consideration and attention than was their legitimate 
due at every step and that, except where it suited the purpose of British India, the Indian 
States and their subjects have been practically ignored?! 

As another test of the measure of the real sympathy extended to the States in 
regard to their legitimate dues and aspirations, did any one at Lucknow stand up for 
the States and refer, for instance, to the Proclamation of the Great Queen Victoria — 
as much a Magna Charta, if its injunctions are faithfully followed, for the Indian States, 
as it was, at least till recently, regarded for British inefia — and how many people stood 
up and said at that Conference that it was up to the people of British India, as well as 
to its future Commonwealth, to give the most specific and definite guarantees to the 
Indian States to honour the provisions of their Treaties and of the Proclamations of 
Queen Victoria and other successive British Sovereigns, including that of His present 
Imperial Majesty, who was graciously pleased quite recently to give the following 
further pledge and assurance to the Princes and States of India : — 

“ In my former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on many 
occasions, by My Royal Predecessors and Myself of My determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes of India. 
The. Princes may test assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable.” 

I think I have said more than is sufficient to disprove these baseless allegations 
and charges against the Princes which I trust will be found also to answer the direct 
question put by the Leader in its sympathetic and broadminded article, to which I 
dluded a little while ago. The Leader asked the Princes to make up their minds as to 
whether their interests lie in allying themselves with the forces of reaction or of progress ; 
and it concludes by saying that the Princes will be judged by their acts and not their 
professions. , 

I am sure the Princes and States ask for nothing better and for nothing more. 
As I have already explained, there is, and there can be, no question of the Princes 
allying themselves with any forces of reaction. They have in the past — and specially 
in the last eleven years from the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms — clearly 
and definitely arrayed themselves on the side of the forces of progress. All, therefore, 
that I need say further here to British India is : “ Suspend judgment till the Scheme 
of the Princes is published ; and do not get unnecessarily excited or alarmed.” Time 
alone can prove the real state of affairs ; and there is not much longer now to wait ; 
nor, in view of what I have also said to-night, need there be any danger in any quarters 
of the States “ stealing a march ” over British India during the next few weeks. 

And now a few words as regards our Scheme and constructive proposals. They 
are really based on proposals emanating from the various Meetings of Princes and 
Ministers, and specially at the first such meeting held in Bikaner in December, 1917, 
when the first draft of the Outlines of the Scheme was prepared, and subsequently at 
Patiala in January, 1918, when the proposals were finally put into shape. Some of 
these proposals, owing to the time being considered premature, and for other valid 
reasons, were not ultimately incorporated in the Outline as finally presented to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in Delhi in February, 1918, and which ultimately found 
their place in Chapter X of the Montford Report. 

At the Patiala Meeting several prominent leaders of British India were also invited 
to take part in our deliberations, some of whom gave us the benefit of their valuable 
suggestions. So far as I remember, amongst those present at Patiala were : The late 
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Lord Sinha, Pandit ^fadan ^^ohan ^^aIavip, Mr. Sastri, Sir Ali Imam, the iate Mr. 
N. M. Samarth and Mr. Chintamani ; whilst amongst others who were invited, but 
were unable to be present, were : speaking again from memory : Mr. (now Sir) Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the late Sir Narayan Chanda-varkar and Sit Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

In the citcumstances, to ascribe the present States’ ptoposab as a menace to British 
India and the machinations of Whitehall, or as the cunning plot of Sir Leslie Scott, b 
both unfair and incorrect. The Princes arc deeply indebted to Sir Leslie Scott for 
much hard work and for elaborating, enlarging and improving upon their original 
proposals and contributing valuable suggestions ; but in the main there is little that is 
new — and certainly nothing new, so far as I am aware, which can Justly be taken as 
an attempt on the part of the Princes, or any one else, to place a permanent“barricr" 
against British India ever attaining Self-Government. After all, as Pandit Maim 
^Iohan Malaviya correctly remarked from his intimate knowledge of the States — but 
for which words he appears to have merely received a rebuke and a snub at Lucknow 
— all the Princes are neither reactionaries nor opposed to Indian aspirations, and he 
stated, what is a clear fact, that most of them, in fact, wish India all luck in her onward 
movement. 


And now let us examine exactly what the States’ Scheme in its bro.ad details means 
and where a real and permanent obstacle or a barrier has been placed in the way of 
British India attaining its legitimate goal. It may be convenient at the commencement 
to make one or two general obscivations which have a bearing on the char.acter of 
the representations on behalf of the States before the Indian States Committee. In 
the first place, that Committee is, as will be clear, not a judicial tribunal adjudicating 
on issues in dispute between contending parties. It is appointed for the purpose of 
a double function— obtaining knowledge in certain fields of law and faa, and making 
recommendations with a view to the better adjustment of the clay to day relation 
between the States and British India in financial and ccnnorm’c matters. The Princes 
have very definitely approached the problem involved not from the point of view of 
enforcing— and merely enforcing— their own rights and nrivileges and those of their 
States including, of course, the subjects of the Stares, but in order to make their 
contribution for the good of India as a whole, including British India, and for the good 
of India as a part of the British Empire. This attitude of the Princes applies equally 
to anv wider wpcct of the question, and rite problems which may be outside the scope 
of the terms of reference of the Butler Committee. The fundamcnt.al standpoint 
nf the States is that they ask for a full and cffcCTivc recognition of all their existing 
Lhts— u-hatever they may be. By their existing rights arc mwnt those existing 
r ffhts— to use the term in the most general sense possible— to which they arc truly 
t,.,^_.^.hcther they are to-dav in .actual enjoyment of them or not. They do not 
k anv more than their cxisrint; tights ; and if justice is to be done to the States, 
the States are entitled to demand that they ougl.t not to be, a.nd cannot be, 
offered less-from any quarter. If the rights of the States can bc_ truly asccrained. 
7}!!. Princes will be satisfied with that ascertainment. On that bwis, it wilt then be 
nn«!ble to consider the conduct of the relations of the Statrt with British India and 
fhe Crown and for the States, the Butler Commitfee. the British Government, and 
II tWr concerned, including the public, to form a wi'c judgment as to wltat alterations 
k ifSlItic and wise to make in daily praaicc in the relations nf the states with the 
CrSwn and British India and what proposals arc wuc for the future Tl:e view of the 
c. .n f>iat whatever proposals there may be for the adjustment «t rcla'ions, they 
Sd beta^ on^LLe^ccagm of the rights of the States, prondc for their 
shouia uc conuin suitable machinery for rca*op.jb!e, har- 

due presen ’ co-operation between the two sides of India—thc States side 

monious and ^ think, jummarkes the artirude which, it is proposed 

r'^t?c'sw.<iLn^ComtrJitcc. the Princes should take up before the Butler Comm.ittee. 
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As regards their constructive proposals, the first thing that the Princes and Stat^ 
want even under the existing conditions, and the present system of Government in 
India is that the case of the States should not go by default, and that in dealing with 
matters concerning purely the internal aifairs of the States there should be some British 
Officers as well as some Indians with first hand knowledge of the Indian States to 
advise the Viceroy. And for this the Princes have sugg^ted the creation of an Indian 
States Council. British India, or any third outside party^ has no right to dictate to 
the States as to how matters relating to the internal affairs of the States — which are the 
concern solely of the Princes and their Governments and subjects — should be dealt 
with when they have to go up to the Paramount Power. There has been an insistent, 
and very reasonable, demand, gradually met, in the last twenty-one years that the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council should have Indian Members on it ; and that 
demand was prompted by the same desire, and for the same reasons, which now have 
prompted the Indian States in asking for an Indian States Council and for such mattps 
to be decided, not by the Governor-General-in-Council, but by the Viceroy-in-Indkn 
States Council. We have been asked why we exclude British Indians from this Indian 
States Council. Our reply is that it would be intolerable, and creating an impossible 
state of affairs for Bridsh India, if the Princes and people of the States claimed the right 
to interfere in the purely domestic affairs of British India, and that it would, in the 
same way, be equally impossible and intolerable to have any outside interference from 
British India in matters solely concerning the domestic affairs of the Indian States. 
For a consideration and decision of matters concerning commonly both British India 
and the Indian States, our Scheme proposes a Union Council. Surely if the matter is 
looked at calmly and impartially, no sane person can deny the rights of the States also 
to have a due voice in such matters of common concern, decisions of which by the 
Government of India vitally affect them and their.subjects. In regard to ccrtam matters 
we have, under careful definition and safeguards, proposed a Supreme Court to which 
disputes between British India and the Indian States shall be referred. I need not 
say much on this subject since — it is at least gratifying to find — that the British Indian 
leaders and the States are of one mind in regard both to the necessity, and the justice 
of appointing such a Supreme Court, although the deficiencies in connection with the 
proposals of the Nehru Committee and the All-Parties Conference relating to the 
Supreme Court, which I have already alluded to, require further consideration and 
adjustment. 


These, as we maintain, are the broad and essential reforms vitally necessary for 
the integrity and preservation of the States. The other points on which there have 
been criticisms and apprehensions are, after all, mere matters of detail for discussion, 
deliberation, negotiation and adjustment, between the British Government and the’ 
States, or in days to come between British India and the States. And it should not 
be forgotten that the Princes have all along made it plain that they wish to be reasonable ■ 
and once their Treaty rights are justly recognized and admitted on all hands they would 
as has already publicly been declared — ^be prepared to make sacrifices, provided thev 
were reasonable, for the good of India as a whole and of the Empire. 


„ . “^^ounded and untrue— as the charge of the Princes conspiring against 

British Indn is the fantastic, wanton and cruel charge that the Princes, in askiS for 
the Butler Com^ttee, and in their Scheme, have totally ignored, and left out of all 
consideration, the sub)ect_s of the States, and that their motives ia doing so were to 
^iqy u^e^ed autocratic power, and “continued unadulterated doStion^’ ,Jv« 
their subiects whom they seek to keep in “perpetual bondage” and^slavMv ” foS 
their personal, selfish ends and in order to enablp tb/- Pri.,.-.... » slavery, tor 
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of which I will once again rive to-da 7 the following cstract from the gracious Proclama- 
tion of our present beloved King-Emperor, which His Imperial Majesty was graciously 
pleased to issue at the time of the institution of the Chamber of Princes in 1921 : — 

‘‘ In My former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, given on many 
occasions, by My Royal predecessors and Myself of My determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes of India. 
The Princes may rest assured that this plidgi rerr.ir.s irvioiate ar.d iniolabk." 

It was in view of such tactics and deliberate course of action that, besides referring 
to a few instances and details about the so-called friends and subjects of the Indian 
States, I said in my Administrative Conference Speech that the activities of such persons 
were not really so much concerned with the welfare of the States, but that their principal 
aim was to injure the Rulers of the States, and that in their bias and campaign against 
the Princes they were in effect tr}-ing to injure not only the Rulers and their Govern- 
ments but also their subjects, which consisted not merely of the noisy elements and 
malcontents, but also of other communities and classes and interests with an important 
stake in the land. And it was for the same reasons that I referred in the same speech 
particularly to the gloating and jubilation of such States " subjects ” over any 
humiliation — real or imaginary — offered to the Princes and States with reference to any 
adverse points or recommendations in the Butler Report or elsewhere — indeed, a 
sorry spectacle of the sincerity or political sagacity of such patriots and champions 
of the Indian States people. 


And now to revert to what I alluded earlier in my speech, namely, the claim put 
forward by certain persons on behalf of the subjects of Indian States for the representa- 
tion of their subjects as a separate and independent party, sitting and negotiating on 
an equal footing with the Rulers, at the proposed Conference in Pngland. I referred 
to the subject very briefly in the course of my Interview when asked about the attitude 
of the Princes in regard to the invitation to a Round Table Conference by the All- 
Patties Convention ; and I was both surprised and sorr}- to sec in a certain section of 
the Press my remarks on the subject described .as bellicose. And numerous instances 
are forthcorrdng of what I said having been deliberately misrepresented, misconstrued 
and distorted with the obvious objea of causing mischief between the Rulers and the 
ntlcd in the Indian States, and alienating and estranging the loyalty, devotion and 
Xrrion of States subjects towards their Rulers, and creaung— totally unnecessary 
tmcallcd for— apprehensions and alarm in the minds of the hr.afidt lopl subjea 
ffhr States Various remarks and pleadings have been attributed to me in this con- 
nection which afford a tempution to expose such mischievous accis'incs in detail ; 

would be a waste of time and energy to deal with thc.m at any length. Tlicrc 
u : been a good deal of confusion of thought and ideas ; and even the issues involved 

Keen confounded And though I am truly and devoutly thankful-and proud 
that the deep-tooted and traditional loyalty of the people of Bikaner to 
Seir Ruler and State can be fully relied upon, I am anxious that such ddiberately 
their nmet .activities of those who row as the friends of the Indian 

harmful prop, gn^ but who in reality are inspired by anything hut Incndly feelings 

i and understood at their true wonh. And I 
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“^sStc and other Sntes, to refer to certain important details m this connection. 

P.rhans with a view to refreshing memories, it would Iw as we!! to trace the 
, • ^ 5 the matter and to give below a few extracts from my Speech dclivcresl on 
lustory ot me 

the 9th Septem r. , All-Parties Conference Oim- 
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bv that Gimmittee for determining the teLadons of the Indian States with the 
t«t of India, it was laid down that the manner in wWch this fuller paruapauon 
shall be effected between the Commonwealth of India and the Indian States in 
the common polidcal, economic and social life of the Commonwealth will be 
determined by an agreement between the Commonwealth and Go%'crnmcnts_ and 
ptopk of the States. To that proposal there were two distinguished dissenuents 
—Mrs. Besant and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; and the latter proposed the 
deletion of the words " and people,” as, among other reasons, they were incon- 
sistent with paragraph 2, in which provision was made for the Commonwealth 
respecting Treaty Rights of the States, etc.” 

“ I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am all for the association of the 
subjects with the Governments of their States. This is a policy which I and_ my 
Government have wholeheartedly and consistently followed. But the relations 
of all Nations and Governments, including the most democratic amongst them, 
arc with the Rulers — in case of Autocracy — and with the Rulers and Governments 

in cases of Constitutional Monarchy and Democracy. Thus, in matters affecting 

the States, the lawful authorities, with whom alone any such negotiations can be 
conducted, are the Rulers and the Governments of the Sutes, whether such 
Governments profess autocracy, bureaucracy or democracy ; and except in the 
case of ‘ Mobocracj',’ no Government worthy of the name could, for a moment, 
agree to such negotiations to be bilateral, and conducted on the one side with the 
lawfully constituted Government of the State or country and, at the same time, 
on the other side, with the millions of subjects of a State or country — an impossible 
and obviously utterly impractical proposal which would be nothing but Mobocrac)' 
— unbridled Mobocracy, leading to a state of aflairs which I have aptly seen defined 
as the ‘ chaos of mobocracy ’ 1 ” 


The All-Parties’ Convention passed a Resolution at Calcutta on the 1st January, 
1929, from which the following is a relevant e.xtract : — 

“ This convention invites the Princes and piopJej of Indian States to appoint 
representatives to confer with representatives ot the Convention at a Round 
Tabic Conference with a view to discuss and agree upon the constitutional position 
and status of Indian States in the future Commonwealth of Inia and relations 
that should subsist between Indian States and the Central and Provindal Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth.” 


The Convention appointed ? representauves, referred to in the foregoinir Resolution 
with power to correspond with the States and people’s orgar.halisKs to inooint their 
representatives and to arrange for the conference not later than .\fay next/’ 

«• w- Nehru wrote a lettc- to 

His Highness the Maharajah of PaUala, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes rr,!.. t! 

to him. and through him Their Highnesses the Members of Ac aLbcf ofpS^^ 
a most cotd^ invitaUon to appoint representatives to confer with thTco^mU?^^ r 
the Convenuon on the points mentioned in the resolution nf itt n ^^'^■®it.cc of 
of the 1st January, 1929, already aUuded To IbovT Comvention 

Although no mention was made of the noint in the in,-:, .• 
the ChanceUor, it was clear from what appeared in some nenJ I” Highness, 
had since, or about the same time, also been actually convcvrd , invitation 

of the Indian States, and that some aUeged^te Subilm* ‘ 
appointed so-called States subierte tr, Conferences ha/ already 


9a 



India and The Empire 

(Speech at the Opening of the Imperial Conference, on Wednesday, the ist 
October, 1930. 


I have the honour, through the courtesy of my right honourable friend Mr. 
Wedgewood Benn, of addressing this Conference on behalf of India. For my colleagues 
of the Indian Delegation and myself, I desire to thank you. Sir, and the British Govern- 
ment most sincerely for the cordial welcome, as also the graceful hospitality, extended 
to us in common with the Prime Ministers and other representatives of the Dominions. 
As the spokesman to-day of the Indian Delegation, and through it of the Government, 
Princes and people of India, may I Join the other speakers at this Conference in tendering 
our respectful and loyal greetings to Their Majesties and our assurances of unswerving 
devotion and attachment to the King-Emperor and his gracious Consort ? As a former 
Prime Minister of Australia fittingly obscrv'cd at a previous Conference, the Crown 
represents something more than the visible symbol of the Empire’s unit}’, the centre of 
its loyalties and the link which binds the whole Empire together. To us Indians — 
and 1 speak for my fellow Princes as well as the great mass of my countrymen both in 
the Indian States and British India — there is something peculiarly sacred in our feelings 
of veneration for the Sovereign : and this is all the more so in the case of His Majesty 
King George V, whose life of selfless service in the cause of all the peoples of his 
vast Empire fulfils all the ideals of true Kingship set forth in our Holy Scriptures. 

Some of those present here to-day are attending an Imperial gathering for the 
first time. I myself am one of the exceptions, as I had the privilege of representing 
India at the Imperial War Cabinet and Imperial War Conference of 1917, and also 
at the few meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet in 1918-19 that preceded the Peace 
Conference. The new faces that I see amongst us to-day provide eridcnce of the 
change which is inevitable in human affairs. However, I s-enturc to assert with con- 
fidence that whatever else these changes of personnel may signify, they mark no weaken- 
ing of the spirit of devotion to the Crown or of attachment to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In 1917 I delivered to a similar distinguished Assembly a message of 
goodwill from my brother Princes especially entrusted to me at a Banquet in Bombay 
just before my departure from India, emphasizing their staunch loyalt}’ to the august 
f'erson and lihronc of His Majesty, their feelings of steadfast friendship and alliance 
with the Nauons of the British Commonwealth and their dctcrm.ination, in the hour of 
crisis, to be once more true to their tradidons of co-operating to the full extent of their 
resources in the cause of the Empire. I desire to repeat that message to-day. 

The tasks that face us to-day differ from those that confronted the Empire thirteen 
years ago. The \X’ar has left a heritage of problems, political and economic, that need 
for their soludon all the resources of statesmanship and all our reserve of patience, of 
mutual goodwill and trust. In the examination of the various important problems 
before us now. Prime Minister, tlie Conference may count upon the Indian Delegation 
making its full contribution. 

Tl’.cre is one important problem which, for obvious reasons, finds no place a.monf 
the agenda of this Conference, I refer, of course, to the Indian constitutional problem, 



the difficulties of which have without doubt been accentuated by the emotional and 
spiritual forces that the Great War unchained. That problem is primarily one for Great 
Britain and India to solve together and is to be the subject of the Round-Table Conference 
which His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain are convening next month. And yet 
I cannot let this occasion pass without reminding all my colleagues of the supreme 
urgency to the Empire of an early and satisfactory solution of this problem on courage- 
ous and statesmanlike lines. To omit ail reference to it to-day would be to fail in one’s 
duty to the King-Emperor and to the Commonwealth. We also owe it to our colleagues 
from the Dominions to enlighten them on the one question which, I expect, each one of 
them has asked himself during the last few months. Does India wish to remain within the 
Commonwealth ? My answer, in spite of all that has happened and is happening in 
India, is “ Yes.” The Princes and subjects of the Indian States — ^whose interests I 
have the honour specially to represent here — of course retain their loyalty to the King- 
Emperor and attachment to the Empire undimmed. And the great bulk of the people 
of British India ate, I venture to say, desirous at heart that their country shall occupy 
an honourable place in the comity of Nations that constitute the British Commonwealth. 
If this aspiration can be satisfied — as it is my hope and belief that it may be — the future 
will be full of promise. The Indian States, as you may be aware, have their own special 
problems requiring consideration and equitable adjustment, but there is nothing in 
those claims inconsistent with the desire of the. Indian States to help India forward 
towards its promised goal as an integral part of the Empire. 

The King-Emperor's gracious sympathy and solicitude for the Princes and people 
of India b well known to us all. His Majesty’s Government in this country ate happily 
alive to the gravity of the issues involved and are animated by a sincere and sympathetic 
desire to promote a settlement in conformity with legitimate Indian aspirations and 
with the solidarity of the Empire. May I add in conclusion that India feels confident 
that, in the delicate task that awaits the Round-Table Conference, she may count also 
upon the goodwill of the Great Donunions whose freedom in unity within the Empire 
represents the ideal of all that b best and — despite appearances — all that b most influen- 
tial in contemporary Indian politics ? 



The India of To-day 

(Speech at the British-Indian Union Lunch on the 3rd Noven^er, i93o> 
reply to the toast proposed by the Chairman, The Right Hon. The Marq 
of Reading), 


On behalf of myself and my Colleagues who have the honour of 
Tndia at the Imperial Conference, may I first tender thanks for the compliment 
0 us by the Committee and Members of the British-Indian Union ; also to yo , . 

rfr your courtesy in making the time in a very strenuous life to preside y* , 

irac your cordial references to myself? It was with special pleasure that 

invitation to be present at this pleasant luncheon. It ^ords me an oPP° ^ 
‘7 reviving the friendship which, I think I may say, marked our relations dunn| me 
c!re years of your Viceroyalty, when so many great events and ji 

T dia^ period which happened to coincide with my own term of office 

the Chamber of Princes to which you. Sir, have refe^ed. ^^^°TSf;ci,.Tndian 
“^portunity of expressing my warm sympathy with the objects of the n - 
?f‘ion. The years which have passed since the Union was c 

, ^ War have confirmed my appreciation of the importance of this Socie y . . 

*?jie of the work which it is^doffig. For the basic idea beWnd 

j recognize that the unique association of Britain and Inffia dermands a 
yP-'^i inspired by mutual respect and trust, and you strive to fulfil th^purpos > g g 
all wL seek the^ closer unity of Britain and India. « an object ve^ 

to my heart and at which 1 have aimed aU the y^rs of my life. 

?“fat the Union will go forward and flourish and that the comt^n 

the Crown and the Commonwealth may be made more effccti y P 
S^operation it is your purpose to develop. 


SO'’ } "ac^c wo^ in InSia, when as Commander-«ct 01 

fSassiiisiic&ss 

> and he is J of this Union, and in many other important 

; interest he takes m me wont 01 wuj. . attachment 




who leaves a fragrant memoiy wherever he serves. To them and all other workers 
who beheve that the fhture of India can best be ensured under the Crown and within 
the Commonwealth, our thanks are due. 


You wiU probably before many montlis have the opportunity of wclcominc 
another great servant of the Crown in the person of Lord Irwin, whose term of office 
unfortunately for India no less than for the Empire, is drawing toward its close. It 
is not easy for me to speak of one I have learnt deeply to admire and respect while he is 
still in Office. But I cannot let the occasion pass without saying this. When Lord Irwin 
was appointed to the Viceroyalty the Government of the day sent India of their best. 
A man of the loftiest character, with an assured place in Parliament and the Cabinet, 
he accepted this new responsibUity, and has filled it with the singleness of purpose 
which has stamped all his public life. We Indians, whatcv'cr our creed, honour all 
men who are staunch in their own faith, even though it differs from ours. Lord Irwin 
is above all things a Christian gentleman. We Indians who have been in intimate 
touch with the Indian scene, and who realize more correctly than critics at a distance- 
including some whose knowledge of India is now out of date— the c.\traordinatv 
complications resulting from the surge for full nationhood which lias arisen with such 
tremendous force, are in a position fairly to judge his policies and his work. With 
that knowledge, informed by the experience of thirty-two years of active rule since 
I came of age, and with a large stake in India, I wish to state my conviction that during 
these very difficult and anxious days Xord Irwin has bccj: the rallying point of all who 
wish to serve India and the Commonwealth. High above conflict, undeterred by clam- 
our, no matter from what side, he has pursued serene and unruffled the task of sccuting 
in India the widest attainable measure of unity and confidence whilst the path of constitu- 
tional progress is being mapped out. The greatest personal force leading to confidence 
and co-operation, without which little of value will be achieved, is the personal trust 
reposed in. such a wide measure on all sides in the Viceroy ; when he lays down hiJ 
burden of office it will be with the knowledge that all man could do he has done to 
steer India through these very stormy waters to the constitutional haven which we 
hope will be created by the Round-Table Conference in London. Feeling this very 
strongly, I am cut to the quick to find his policies misunderstood and his motives 
misrepresented by many who, remote from the realirics of the situation, cannot appreciate 
the special problems he has had to face. Nevertheless, I feei assured that when t c 
dust of controversy is laid he will have high place in that band of great En^gln ftxn 
who, with a single eye to their duty, turnecineither to the right nor to the left 
deter m inati o n to serve India and help her forward to her great destiny, and in so 
rendered invaluable services to the great Enipire over which our beloved y. 
Emperor rules. 


You will ask: What of the India to-day? What lies behind the^deve!opmff’_« 
of this year which have caused so many who love India and desire to 

anda • - - ' * •. - 

here i 
thoughts 

birth of n*uuimooa. me sccas or uicit ere— 'V--; 

English was chosen as the medium of higher education. The 
^rmed and fertilized by vivid contact with English literature and :7 dr 

Stage by stage, sometimes too slowly, sometimes perhaps quicidf, n f 

position when the demand for self-government incviably 
r^^dnot use a less expressive word — ^for equal status in the 
^tering desire of the hour. Rightly understood, t'tns is 
be ffie pride of all who have laboured in and for Icdla, _ ' 

is thus neither limited nor unnaturaL It is the 
^““Ey years’ association with Great Britain. You - , . ■ . \ ' 


as ours British history and British literature without awakening in them desires and 
ideals akin to your own. If sometimes the political evolution of India seems to lean 
to the extreme, the explanation is not a change of political faith, but the clouding of 
faith by pessimism. This cannot be banished by invoking the hope that maketh the 
heart sick, but only by a determination to translate these ideals into realides. The 
imperative need of the day, therefore, is for courage, and a sympathcric and imaginative 
understanding — not for distrust and timid caution. To me and my colleagues at the 
approaching Round-Table Conference — from British India, as well as from the territories 
of the Ruling Princes — has been committed the great responsibility of welding these 
forces into a constitution which will place India firmly on the road to full political 
stature and an equal place within the British Commonwealth of Nations. We shall 
approach this task with the fullest sense of responsibility, in the spirit of service and 
the spirit of humility, but in the confidence that we can achieve success if we work 
in union and understanding. You wiU ask, as indeed I am asked wherever I go, what 
will be the ambition of India when she assumes these powers and all the onerous respon- 
sibUities they entail ? Before attempting to answer that question, I would beg everyone 
to remember that there are two parties in British Indian politics. There are those who 
arc not unjustly described as extremists, aiming at the complete independence of India 
and the establishment of a socialist republic or some other form of government which 
has never been clearly defined. From them we arc wide as the Poles asunder. Then 
there is the great body of opinion, loyal at heart to the Crown, yet resolute in the deter- 
mination to win for India as soon as may be feasible full responsible government and 
equality of dignity and status in the British Commonwealth of Nations, but which 
pursues the path of ordered progress and believes that India can best fulfil her destiny 
under the xgis of the King-Emperor. 

The poUcy of the Princes and States at the Conference will be determined by their 
representatives now assembling in London and wiU necessarily be influenced by the 
circumstances that arise. But, speaking for myself, I shall indeed be surprised if the 
States do not lay emphasis on two essential conditions, which I have had occasion 
pre^tiously to outline both in India and since my arrival here. They arc : — 

(1) That India retains the British connection as an equal partner in the British 

Commonwealth of Nations ; and 

(2) That an equitable agreement is reached between all the parties concerned 

to govern the relations of the two Indias, ensuring for the States their 
due position in the future constitution as co-equal partners with British 
India, gxiarantceing their Treaties and internal Sovereignty, and safe- 
guarding their interests, including those of their subjects, on terms just 
and honourable alike to the States and British India. 

Subject to recognition of these essential conditions, I am confident that the Princes 
and States will readily support all legitimate proposals emanating from their friends 
in British India. Further, I feel I may safely add that we shall cheerfully devote all 
”r energies and influence, in co-operation with the representatives of flis Majesty’s 
..jvernment and the Imperial P.irli3mcnt, to securing for India that control of her 
own affairs and that fullness of stature in tlie Empire which I, in common with manv 
others, sincerely believe to be in the best interests of Great Britain and of my Motherhna. 
With that definition, I can only reply to the question in the words 1 used at the openine 
of the Imperial Conference the other day .... In spite of all that has happened, 
and is happening. India does wish to remain within the Commonwealth. The Princes 
and subjeas of the Indian States, of course, retain undimmed their loyalty to the King- 
Emperor and attachment to the Empire, and the great majority of the people of British 
India are, I firmly believe, desirous at heart that Sicir country sh.tll occupy an honour- 
able place in the British Empitc, It is surely our common task to sec that with the 
continuance of the British-Indun union this aspiration is satisfied, to the great and 
enduring benefit of all concerned. 




